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PREFACE 



RAND s Center for the Study of the Teaching Profession has been 
asked by Minnesota's Board of Teaching to help design an assessment 
system to license teachers. In an ea'-lier effort for the Board of Teach- 
ing, RAND had proposed a new concept for the professioiidl licensing 
of teachers (Arthur E, W^se and Linda Darling-Hammond, Licensing 
Teactiers, Design for a Teaching Profession, The RAND Corporation, 
R-3576-CSTP, November 19^:7). That concept is built on the normal 
sequence of licensing common to most other professions. It proposes a 
staged process for promoting and assessing teacher competence — 
academic training in the liberal arts and in specialized teaching 
knowledge, followed b> a carefull> constructed, well-supervised intem- 
3hip, which is completed before sitting for vhe second part of a two- 
part licensure examination focused on teaching knowledge and skills. 
Both the Board of Teaching and the Minnesota legislature endorsed 
the concept, and the legislature directed the board to begin implemen 
tation. 

This report presents proposed standardb for teaching internship pro 
grams. The internship standards are intended to be embedded in a 
tate's teacher licensing s.vstem. The year-long (paid) internship is 
simultaneously the last year of formal teacher preparation, the first 
>ear of (supervised) teaching, and one requirement for the unrestricted 
teaching license. As envisioned in Minnesota, an intern will have to 
satisfactoril> coiiiplete the internship before taking the final examina 
tion to receive a teaching license. 

The report is intended to provide guidance to the Board of Teaching 
and other teaching standards boards as well as colleges of education, 
school districts, and ethers concerned with improving the practical 
preparation of teachers. Though the internship described here is 
meant to be part of a state*s tea^.ier education and licensing system, 
man> of the report*s recommendations should be of interest to anyone 
interested in iriiproving teaching. 



SUMMARY 



In efforts to improve and "professionalize" teaching throughout the 
past decade, states have made major changes in their rules governing 
teacher preparation and licensure. Those changes include new exami- 
nations, revisions to teacher education coursework, and renewed 
interest in supervision and clinical training of new teachers. In this 
context of change, the teaching profession is starting to confront the 
question that virtually every other licensed profession has had to 
answer: How can prospective teachers be transformed from students of 
teaching into responsible practitioners, given the magnitude and com- 
plexity of their task? 

THE CASE FOR A SUPERVISED TEACHING 
INTERNSHIP 

The teaching profession is examining how a supervised clinical 
training experience— an internship— might be used to enrich candi- 
dates' abilities and ensure their competence before they practice auton- 
omously. In moving toward a paid, supervised internship, teaching is 
following the lead of other professions, which have found that the 
internship supplies the opportunity to apply knowledge, make deci- 
sions, reflect on performance, and develop competence. Examinations 
by themselves can test knowledge, but cannot ensure that a candidate 
for licensure has or can acquire the skills to serve .^lients competently 
n a professional environment. An internship can halp to provide this 
assurance. 

Rationale fo»* a Teaching Internebip 

Writlea instruments for assessing teachei competence and skill can- 
not capture fully the complexities of teaching knowledge and the 
context-dependent nature of teaching judgment. And ■)ecause the 
acqu sition of teaching skill aepends so much on developing judgment 
in c</mDlex, nonroutine situations, competence cannot be fairly 
assessed untu after the prospective Uacher has had an opportunity to 
encounter and work through many of the common problems of teach- 
ing practice. 

It is reasonable to expect that these complex skills be acquired 
before the license to teach i?: granted. It is just as reasonable to expect, 
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then, that the licensure process should require both opportunities for 
and evidence of learning these akills. 

Other professions— like medicine, psychology, architecture, and 
engineering- have doi.e just this. They require a candidate to undergo 
a structured internship before being admitted to practice. Internship 
provides training, it safeguards the public from unskilled, unsupervised 
novices, and it ^ves guidance and support to beginning practitioners. 
Professional internships are typically designed to be oriented more 
toward assistance than assessment, more tv^A^ard enhancing effective- 
ness than screening. 

In contrast, beginning teachers are generally left to "sink or swim" 
in the first years of teaching. But it is known that the quality of this 
experience has a profound effect on what kind of teacher a novice 
turns out to be, and indeed whether he or she stays in the profession at 
all. 

The Importance of Teaching Knowledge 

In al! the efforts to improve the quality of education, thciC has been 
very little investment in preparing knowledgeable teachers. Teaching 
children means being prepared for complexity. Young students can 
and do present remarkable variation in needs and style. But schools 
don't traditionally present an open, supportive opportunity (os new 
teachers to develop and hone their professional skills. The typical 
message to a new teacher is "figure it out yourself, do it all yourself, 
and keep it to yourself" It is an unfortunate aspect of many teaching 
environments that they lack the coUegiality and consensus about stan- 
dards of practice that are such a fundamental part of other professions. 
The reforms in teacher preparation are beginning to address this lack. 

The Evolution of Professions 

All the other professions have undergone the debate of first, 
whether, and second, how to train their practitioners. They have 
asked: Is there something special that practitioners need to know? If 
so, what is it? And how can it best be learned? In finding the 
answers, the professions have gradually defined educational require- 
ments. They have also moved from old-fashioned one-cn-one appren- 
ticeships to well defined, closely supervised— and mandatory- 
internships. They have accepted the notion that two forms of 
trairing— didactic and clinical— complete different and complementary 
parts of learning to practice. 
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Structuring Professional Preparation and Assessment 

Many professions have come to structure their preparation and 
assessment for licensure in similar ways. Generally, formal university- 
ba&^d education (often followed by a test of basic knowledge) is com- 
pleted prior to a structured internship. Successful completion of the 
internship is a prerequisite to sitting for a test of clinical skills. 

Internship programs are, on the whole, formal and structured. 
Unstructured "apprenticeships" have largely disappeared. Defining the 
content of an internship not only ensures that candidates receive expo- 
sure to the full range of professional skills required, it also ensures fair- 
rpss and equity in licensure. For the teaching profession, if tests of 
performance are to be fair and reliable for all candidates, it is critical 
tc structure the internship program so that each candidate has equal 
exposure to the concepts that will be tested. Current mentoring pro- 
grams are too unstructi ;ed to provide this assurance. 

Standards for Teaching 

Before it can structure any internship program, the teaching profes- 
sion will have to define its standards for what teachers should know 
and what they should be able to do If they are to become eftective prac- 
titioners. In other words, what should a teaching licensure process 
mea3ure? The theoretical knowledge is important, as are techniques. 
These can be taught in a university setting, and standardized tests can 
measure them. 

But teachers must also be able to apply their knowledge appropri- 
ately in different contexts. This skill cannot be taught in university, 
and a paper-and-pencil test or observation/tally instrument cannot 
measure it. This is the role of an internship. How, then, should such 
a program be designed? 

The Design of a Teaching Internship 

In univeiolty, teachers should learn theory and technique. In in'^rn- 
ship, they shu.Jd learn to apply that knowledge with guidance, support, 
and increasing u^ponsibility. The internship must be carefully struc- 
tured to allow teachers to gain breadth of experience, reflect on their 
performance, amass a repertoire of teaching strategies, and learn to 
bolve problems. A teaching internship would differ from current pro- 
grams in a number of ways: 

1. The intern would learn by doing and by modeling. 

2. The intern would assume progressive degrees of responsibility. 
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3. The intern would receive regular supervision and guidance 
from senior teachers. 

4. The intern would be guarant<ied a specified range of experi- 
ence. 

Current beginning teacher programs focus too much on evaluation, 
on preparing candidates for particular evaluation instnizients. They 
do not give the assistance needed in the critical transition from student 
to teacher. They do not nurture skills of self-evaluation. 

If teaching were to follow the lead of other professions, beginning 
teachers would not be evaluated for licensure on the basis of on-the-job 
observations. Instead, internship would be a separate step on the route 
to the licensing examination. On-the-job evaluation poses problems of 
fairness and validity. A one-classroom observation gives only the most 
narrow source of information on the candidate's ability. The presence 
of factors out of the new teacher's control make it most difficult to 
fairly assess whether he or she has acquired good teaching skills. 

The teaching profession needs to specify a set of educational goals 
for all new teachers, and then design an internship program that will 
provide all the experiences they will need if th'iy are to reach those 
goals. 

Benefits of an Internship 

The development of a teaching internship will serve some other 
goals as well. It is very likely to reduce current high attrition rates. It 
should encourage a reflective, self-improvement attitude among new 
teachers. It offers a setting in which to encouiage the development of 
ethical standards and observe the candidate's concern and care for chil- 
dren. It will provide occasions and events for meaningful assessment. 

The internship is the first step on the path from novice to expert. 
As such, it will be designed to allow time both to observe and to prac- 
tice. Interns will be able to watch what experts do, as well as benefit 
from their obsei-vations and advice. In short, the internship approach 
holds promise for improving c*.v overall quality of teaching practice by 
acknowledging the complexity of teaching and encouraging the acquisi- 
tion of a broad set of understandings and abilities. 



INTERNSHIPS IN THE LICENSED PROFESSIONS 

In the twentieth century, most of the occupations calling themselves 
"professions" have evolved a tripartite system of induction, education. 
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experience, and examination. In some professions, the experience com- 
pon^nt is seen as so crucial that a structured program of supervised 
practice is required for licensure. Four of those professions provide 
enlightening models for the current study: engineering, psychology, 
architecture, and medicine. 

Four Models: Engineering, Psychology, Architecture, 
and Medicine 

In each of our four models, candidates for licensure complete a for- 
mal educational program, undergo a practical txposure to the profes- 
sion, and then take an examination that tests professional knowledge 
and skill. Viewed as a set, these four professions illustrate some simi- 
larities and differences among professional internships. 

Engineering. The candidate for the professional engineer license 
must first graduate from a four-year engineering program, then take 
the Fundamentals of Engineering examination, an eight-hour 
multiple-choice test of basic engineering knowledge. After passing the 
exam, the candidate is designated an "engineer-in-training." To 
advance beyond ihis level, the candidate must practice for four years as 
an intern. The candidate must uke on increasing degrees of responsi- 
bility for engineering tasks, but beyond this, no requirements are 
imposed on the internship by any central regulating board. After the 
internship, the candidate takes the Principles and Practice of 
Engineering examination, ar. eight-hour essay test. A passing score on 
this examination, plus evidence of completion of the other prerequi- 
sites, qualifies the candidate for registration as a professional engineer. 

Psychology. Licensure as a professional psychologist in most 
states is a three-part process- The candidate must first complete the 
academic requirements of a doctoral program in psychology, which gen- 
erally includes a 400-hour practicum experience. The candidate mr<^t 
then practice for one or two years under supervision in an internship 
program accredited by the American Psychological Association. 
Psychological internships are fairly structured and include didactic 
training alongside clinical experience. The final licensing step is to 
pass the Examination for Professional Practice in Psychology, a 200- 
item multiple-choice test, as well as any sUte- required oral or essay 
examinations. The candidate who passes all examinations, submits 
evidence of completion of all other prerequisites, and provides confir- 
mation of good moral character is eligible for licensure as a profes- 
sional clinical psychologist. 

Architecture. Architects seeking a license compiete three steps. 
The first is three and a half years of academic training in architecture 
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Candidates then undergo a structured three-year internship at an 
architectural firm, during which they must accrue a specified number 
of hours of practice and observation in 14 task areas. Next comes the 
Architect Registration Examination, a four-day, eight-part test. The 
candidate must pass all sections of the test and submit appropriate 
verification of education, internship, and moral character to be 
licensed. 

Medicine. Licensure as a board certified physician is at least a 
five-part process. The candidate must first complete a four-yea/ MD 
program at an accredited medical school, which includes coursework 
and significant field experience. The candidate then ta'ies one of two 
examinations: the Federation of State Medical Boards' FLEX I exami- 
nation, or Part II of the National Board of Medical Examiners' 
(NBME) three-part series. After passing the FLEX I or NBME Part 
II, the candidate undergoes a one-year internship, after which he or she 
takes either FLEX II or NBME Part III. Candidates seeking board 
certification then begin a two- to nve-yc t residency; each medical 
specialty has its own prescribed residenc> ^.ogram. Each specialty's 
regulatory board sets its own standards for a postresidency examina- 
tion, but most include an oral and a written component. 

Common Features among Internships 

All four professional models have features in common. In all cases, 
the intern must have completed a degree in the professional field 
before entering the internship, and muot complete the internship 
before sitting for a professional examination. There are other, deeper 
affinities: 

• The intern has a special title (e.g., intern-architect, resident, 
etc.) that denotes a special role vis-a-vis responsibilities to 
clients. 

• The internship takes place full time in a clinical setting. 

• The intern assumes a progressive degree of responsibility. 

• The intern receives regiUar guidance and supervision from prac- 
ticing professionals as well as professional educators. 

• The intern has an opportunity to observe profehsionals interact- 
ing with clients. 

• Didactic training accompanies clinical experience. 

• The intern is exposed to broad aspects of the field, not simply 
areas of personal interest. 

• The intern receives periodic forma! evaluation. 
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• Training goals for the intern outrank service goals. 

• The intern is paid, at less than a full professional salrry. 

These key features emphasize an important property of a professional 
int^rnphip: its transitional status. Interns are neither students nor 
professionals. The Internship is neither the last year of formal educa- 
tion nor the first year of fully independent work, Rathei, it is a time 
for learning to practice. 

One Tinal feature is present in psychology and medical internshi>i& 
but absent from the other professions: 

• A "Ciitical mass" of interns is placed at any given internship 
site to allow for peer support, structure, and an efficient use of 
resources. This aspect supports an institutional ethos in which 
the internship site sees itself as not only a provider of services 
to clients, but also as a trair ng site for future professionals. 

Alternative Ways of Defining Content 

Each of the four professional models has its c'vn way of defining the 
content of the internship There are lour priman attributes: time 
spent, tasks completed, skills mastered, and breadth of exposure 
Although all the professions incorporate aspect^ of all the attributes, 
each falls fairly neatly into one of ih^ four. 

Time 8pent. The engineer-in-training :iust spend time practicing 
under the supervision of a professional engineer. Successful comple 
tion of the internship is delmed simpl> as having spent four years as 
an "intern.*' 

Tasks completed. In architecture, the intern architect must '>rove 
that he or she has spent a certain number of days pe forming or 
observing architectural practice m three major categories ard fourtee\ 
smaller areas. Successful completion is defined as having spent 
appropriate amounts of time on the specified usks. 

Skills mastered. Psyrhologj interns are generally rated on their 
mastery of various skills in case management, research, and assess 
ment. Successful comr>\tion is defined as having spent both one full 
year working under close supervision, and a« having mastered certain 
essential skiUs. 

Breadth of exposure. The medical intern is required to partici- 
pate in a range of rotation assignments, covering many medical special 
ties. Successful completion is defined both as having spent ont fall 
year wcrking under close supervision, and as having been exposed to a 
number of central domains of the profession. 
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Evaluation of Interns 

Upon completion of the internship, each of the four professions 
requires some kind of sumnative evaluation of the intern's work. The 
evaluation models vary hi, profession^ but one crucial feature is con- 
stant: each profession relies on subjective judgment by other profes- 
sionals to establish the candidate's capacity for independent practice. 
Not one of the professions provides evaluators with a checklist of skills 
and behaviors to observe and tally. 

The subjective evaluation falls within a larger context of assessment 
instruments and requirements to fulfill. But the internship offers the 
only opportunity to observe the candidate in a sustained, actual setting. 
While the evaluation of the internship is neither standardized nor 
objective, it is perhaps the most relevant to actual future practice. 

STANDARDS FOR AN INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

The state of Minnesota' plans to introduce an internship program 
that will be a mandatory part of its teacher licensing process. With 
the assistance of The RAND Corporation, the Minnesota Board of 
Teaching has produced a document establishing standards for the 
teaching internship. The heart of the document is a series of standards 
addressing five aspects of the internship program: (1) educational pro- 
gram, (2) interns, (3) administrative structure, (4) faculty and staffing, 
and (5) facilities and resources. 

Educational Program 

The internship will last ful) time for one academic year. Unlike 
traditional student teaching, which is neither full time nor full year, 
the intern hip is to be an intensive, sustained exposure to the practice 
of teaching. The internship experience must provide candidates with 
certain fundamental features: among them, abundant opportunity to 
use and analyze research, observe other teachers, and reflect upon and 
analyze their own teaching experiences. The tone of the internship 
should be one of support, broad exposure, and immersion in the 
subtleties of the profession. Internship programs are allowed a wide 
variety of methods to accomplish their educational goals. 

Some of the more significant educational standards are listed below. 

• Interns must experience an adequate variety of teaching situa- 
tions, including variety in student age or grade levels, stud nt 
learning characteristics, subject areas, student demographic o- 
culturd characteristics, and types of communities. 
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• An internship program must establish a formal and appropriate 
curriculum, based on the developmental needs of beginning 
teachers, and offering both formal and informal instruction 
throughout the year. 

• Interns must receive assistance necessary to perform as begin- 
ning teachers, including systematic and regular support, an 
appropriate and progressive degree of responsibility, and an 
optimal teaching load. 

Interns 

The standards for interns address such issues as enrollm'^nt 
numbers, evaluation, and entry and exit requirements. 

• The standards encourage programs to plan to serve a sufficient 
number of interns to allow for peer interaction and support as 
well as efficient instruction. 

• Programs must have procedures for assessing the interns' 
acquisition of the skills and dispositions required for a beginning 
teacher. Programs must also assess each intern in at least two 
different settings, such as third grade and fifth grade, urban 
and rural, or low and high socioeconomic status. 

• The standards establish when in the prospective teacher's career 
the internship is to take pUce: after having completed all 
relevant didactic and prac*' ^m experiences necessary for grad- 
uation from an approved teacher education program, and prior 
to sitting for the Minnesota test of beginning teacning skills. 

Administrative Structure 

The standards for administrative structure establish norms for the 
governance of internship programs. 

• An internship program should have a director who is appropri- 
ately qualified and who will devote a sufficient amount of time 
to the program. 

• Each program should be a collaborative effort involving one or 
more school districts and one or more teacher preparation insti- 
tutions. Each program must have an advisory board to guide 
policy decisions and encourage close working relations among 
all collaborating parties. 

© The standards con*pel programs to establish procedures that 
will institutionalize the internship. Programs must be specific 
about the process by which resources, including staff, are 
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allocated, and they must provide sufficient administrative sup- 
port and staff compensation. Programs must have clear pro* 
cedures for appointment of staff, selection of interns, and ongo- 
ing evaluation of the program. Finally, the standards require 
programs to encourage camaraderie among interns and facilitate 
information exchange among interns and faculty. 

Faculty and Staffing 

The standards for facult> and staffing attempt to ensure that intern- 
ship programs will be staffed only by outstanding professionals who 
receive the support and training needed to do an exemplary job. 

• The program's director and advisory board must set procedures 
for selecting faculty and staff. Personnel are to be drawn from 
both school sites and the teacher training institutions. 

• Program staff must meet a variety of criteria, e.g., a strong 
teaching record, adequate special training, and a demonstrated 
interest in the profession. There must be a staff of sufficient 
number and variety to meet the program's educational require- 
ments. Prorrams must provide staff with opportunities for con- 
tinuous professional development, 

• Program faculty members are reminded that they are responsi- 
ble for ongoing assessment of the intern's progress. 

Facilities and Resources 

The standards set forth guidelines for appropriate internship set- 
tings. 

• To ensure that the internship experience takes place in actual 
clinical settings, programs will reside in public schools within 
the state This requirement does not exclude private schools 
from participating in consortia with public schools. 

• Programs should offer sufficient diversity to ensure a variety of 
educational experiences, reflecting the state s diverse popula- 
tion. 

«• Internship programs must have adequate facilities, equipment, 
and materials to meet the standards for educational experiences. 
This standard is meant tc encourage internship sites, and their 
funding bodies, to create situations in which facility and 
resource limitations do not interfere with the intern's ability to 
benefit from the internship experience. 
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Minnesoca's Standards for Internship Programs 

This report reprints in full the recommendations of the Minnesota 
Board of Teaching s Internship Task Force regarding standards for the 
state s internship program. Any program must meet these standards to 
be accredited by the Board of Teaching, Afte" completing the intern- 
ship, teacher candidates wil! sit ^'^^ the Minnesota test ot teaching 
skills, the proposed final step in the licensing proceb?. 

IMPLEMENTING THE INTERNSHIP 

When contemplating the implementation of a teaching internship, 
several issues arise, Tho> include how to finance the program, ^hat 
status and compensation! for interns is appropriate, how to plan for a 
successful startup, and when to begin implementation. 

Financing 

One of the rea&onb that sound, supervised induction to teaching does 
not now occur is ihat no agency is financed to carry it out. By far the 
bulk of teacher educ ion funds are spent on diuactio activity. The 
practical p^-eparation of teacher candidates is carried out in the low- 
budget enterprise known as student teaching. 

If teacher-preparation institutions spend little money on teacher 
induction, the same is true of school districts. The school principal, 
who in theory is responsible to superv^ise the progress of beginning 
teachers, in practice seldom has the resources to provide any kind of 
meaningful supervision and evaluation. In many states, the idea of 
mentors for teachers is gaining currency, but not financing. Although 
mentors may receive a modest salary supplement, they typically do not 
receive ar. reduction in their classroom time. Reallocating teaching 
responsibilities so that .nentors. can spend sufficient time with new 
teachers carries a far more significant cost. As a result, ^'mentoring" as 
It now stands has only a little to contribute to the concept of intern- 
ship advanced in this report. 

Since school districts have not in the past had to pay for the induc- 
tion of new teachers, tradition and conventional wisdom weigh heavily 
against the likelihood that they will be willing or able to commit suffi- 
cient financing to internship programs. Nor is it prudent to expect 
teacher candidates to pay for their own internships as they do now, i'l 
effect, by paying tuition for the opportunity to become uncompensated 
student teachers. Requiring a year-Lng, unpaid internphip would close 
the profession to many candidates. 
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Realistically, most of the responsibilit for financing teaching 
internships must fall on the state. Federal tunding is a possibility, as 
is private sector funding, but institutionalized state funding is the key 
to developing and sustaining a teaching i-^ternship. 

Status and Compensatloii of Interns 

As constnied in this report, interns are college graduates who are 
not yet licensed for independent practice. They are teaching, but still 
learning to teach. They are not student teachers, but not authorized to 
teach without supervision. The internship is the culmination of 
teacher education and the prerequisite for the final test (in Minnesota, 
SKOPE-S) to become a teacher, in short, "intern" is a new status. 

School districts nanning internship programs will have to change in 
that they must provide close supervision. Senior personnel muet be 
allocated to guide interns, consult with them, observe them, evaluate 
them, and share the respon3ibilit> for teaching their students. The 
coft of such supervision is high, and school districts will have to fina 
V/ays to manage those costs. 

The issue of intern salaries raises certain considerations. Since the 
intern must be supervised, the cost of educating that intern's classroom 
of students rises by the cost of the supervision. Someone will have to 
bear that cost. Also, if an intern does not carry a full teaching load, 
there may be an argument against full compensation. On the othar 
hand, compensation i? affected by the forces ^f supply and demand. In 
a time of teacher shortage, any move th».t in^;reases the cost of entry to 
the profession could be imprudent in the long term. 

Another issue in intern status is union membership. Full member- 
ship might raise problems in the areas of evaluation and screening that 
are necessary components of internship programs. Some sort of spe- 
cial, les8-than-fu!l union membership status for interns is called fui. 

Planning 

Key to the success of the internship program be the selection of 
out«itanding teachers who aUo have the capacity to supervise and guide 
interns. Teachers who are interested in joining an internship 
program's staff will apply; no one should be required to take on Job. 
The position implies new responsibilities in addition to teaching chil- 
dren. It need not, however, imply a new and permanent role, A school 
district need not create a "career ladder" to staff an internship pro- 
gram. Some t^acb^rs may wish lo serve Oii an internship staff for a 
short time, some for a long time, and others not at all. 

i ■/ 
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Until internship programs become firmly established, schools of edu- 
cation, school districto, unions, and researchers should be developing 
plans, courses, arid options to facilitate the crucial first generation of 
programs. That work has begun, but more is necessary. Many ques- 
tions need to be answered, on effective supervision, evaluation, 
pedagogical instruction, settings for observatioxi, and providing a broad 
variety of settings for practice. The most likely setting for cost- 
effective operation of an internship program will be the professional 
development school, or clinical school. Innovative team-teaching tech- 
niques and other restructuring can allow a clinical school to provide 
instruction at a cost no higher than a traditional school. Locating clin- 
ical schools in school buildings with histories of high faculty turnover 
will bring the benefits of committed, sUte-of-the-art teaching to typi- 
cally underserved populations. 

When Should the Internship Be Implemented? 

As envisioned in this repoit, the teaching internship program is 
embedded in a licensing process. At ^ resent the tests that will precede 
and follow the internship are still in development. But the program 
need not wait until the tests are ready; by itself, it will improve teacher 
education. If implementation begins now, programs will have had the 
time they need to organize and start running smoothly by the time the 
tests are ready to complete the full licensing process. 

The internship described in this report is new. It does not and can- 
not substitute tor the current unive'^ity training of teachers. And 
because it is new, it requires new responsibilities and roles for universi- 
ties, schools, and government. It cannot simply be "mandated" without 
a corresponding commitment of new funds. 

Policymakers and the public demand accountability in education. 
But before teachers can be held accountable, they must be thoroughly 
prepared for their work. And before the public can know that teachers 
have been prepared >r their work, teacher licensing must be 
overhauled. The internship will provide practical preparation for the 
prospective teacher and evidence to the public that the candidate mer- 
its the license to practice the profession of teaching. 
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L THE CASE FOR A SUPERVISED 
TEACHING INTERNSHIP 



As efforts to improve and "professionalize" teaching have proceeded 
throughout the 1980s, states have made major changes in the rules 
governing teacher preparation and licensure (Darling-Hammond and 
Berry, 1988). These changes include the introduction of test require- 
ments in at least 46 states, revisions in coursework requirements in 
most states, and renewed interest in strengthening super\'ision and 
clinical training for prospective or beginning teachers. As a whole, 
the>e moves are intended to assure the public that teachers are capable 
before they receive a "regular" license to practice. 

But even as course requirements and testing programs are created, 
there is a sense that something more is needed to improve the quality 
of teacher preparation and ensure that beginning teachers are ade- 
quately prepared to assume the complex task of teachin^:. As other 
professions have before, the profession of teaching is struggling with 
difficult questions: How can candidates be taught to use formal, 
abstract knowledge to inform idiosyncratic teaching decisions? How 
can codified knowledge and theory be applied to problems of practice*^ 
How can skills be developed in practical application? The true goal is 
to answer how prospective teachers can be transformed from students 
of teaching into responsible practitioners, given the magnitude and 
complexity of the task they face. 

As other professions have done, teaching is examining how a super- 
vised clinical training experience might be constructed to enrich candi- 
dates' abilities and ensure their competence before they are asked to 
practice autonomously. This is a matter of both improving training 
and Increasing accountability to clients. As part of the bargain that 
professions make with society, in exchange for the right to offer partic- 
ular services, they promise to ensure the competence of their practi- 
tion'^rs. 

In most instances, professions adopt requirements for a clinical intern- 
ship Of apprenticeship experience as part of this guarantee. This is so for 
two reason^ The first is that the graduate needs an internship to learn 
how to apply knowledge and make decisions appropriately The second is 
that examinations— including performance tests— cannot assess com- 
pletely the ability to use knowledge and apply skills. By insisting that the 
candidate successfuli> complete an internship, the profession has another 
measure of performance. That measure is valid on its face because it 
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involves the actual delivery of service to clients. But because the rating of 
the intern's performance in the internship is necessarily subjective and 
unstandarized, it cannot be used directly for the licensing decision. The 
dua^ -'^quirement— completing the internship satisfactorily and passing 
an examiiAdtion-^balances the demands for reliability, validity, and job 
relevance, and provides the assMrance that neither measure could alone. 
iS report describes the results of an effort by a state professional 
^ndards beard, th? Minnesota Board of Teaching, to create standards 
for a teachi!ig interrahip as pan of the licensing process. This first 
sectior presents the general case for a supervised teaching internship. 
Section 11 presents, compares, and contrasts the internship models now 
in use in engineering, psychology, architecture, and medicine. Section 
III sets forth proposed internship standards developed by a comrjittee 
appointed by the Board of Teaching. Section I\ oiitlines impleme na- 
tion issues and assesses the idea of the professional development school 
or clinical school as the site for teaching internships. Appendix A pro- 
vides examples of intern evaluation forms from several fidds. Appen- 
dix B, an extract from Minnesota's Vision for Teacher Education, 
describes the dispositions, skills, and knowledge expected of teacher 
education graduates. Appendix C reproduces the Code of Ethics for 
Minnesota teachers. Appendix D provides detailed descriptions of 
internships in four licensed professions. 



RATIONALE FOR A TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

As is true in other professions, written instruments for assessing 
teaching knowledge and skill are unable to capture fully the complexi- 
ties of teaching knowledge and the context-dependent nature of teach- 
ing judgment. And because the acquisition of teaching skill depends so 
much on developing judgment in complej., nonroutine situations, com- 
petence cannot be adequately assessed until after the prospective 
teacher has had an opportunity to encounter and work through many 
of the common problems of teaching practice. 

Before new teachers are granted a continuing^ license, an evaluation 
process should identify whether or not they possess a range of needed 
teaching skills. The kinds of skills the state would like to be sure that 
licensed teachers possess cannot be acquired through furmal tea..'hfcr 
education alone. Neither can they be learned reliably and effectively 
by trial and error during the first years of practice. If a major goal of 
licensure is to increase the probability that those admitted to practice 

^Minnesou's t^rin for a "regular" license, the unrestricted license that recognizee that 
a teacher ia ready for autonomous practice. 
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can indeed make appropriate decisions and execute sound teaching 
strategies, the licensure process should supply both opportunities for 
and evidence of learning these skills. 

Other professions, such as medicine and psychology, architecture 
and engineering, have accommodated similar concerns for the develop- 
ment of skill in practice by requiring a form of structured internship 
before licensure. Internship serves nir\ultaneously as a training vehi- 
cle, a safeguard for the public, and a source of support and assistance 
to beginning practitioners. The internship experience extends profes- 
sional training in a clinical setting without exposing clients to unsuper 
vised novices or leaving to chance the acquisition of essential skills. 
The program design arises from a set of educational goals specified by 
the profession. Not incidentally, these types of pro-ams are oriented 
more to assistance than assessment, more toward enhancing effective- 
ness than screening. The latter function is left largely to the licensure 
examination, thus disentangling, to some degree, the formative and 
summative aspects of the evaluation process. 

In contrast, beginning teachers— with no further assistance from 
their college professors and few school district resources allocated for 
fonc^'l support— are gencrall> left to "sink or swim" during their first 
years of teaching (Wise, Darling-Hammond, and Berry, 1987), 
Research on the experiences of beginning teachers confirms that for 
many, the absence of expert guidance, support, and opportunities to 
reflect on their efforts greatly impairs the likelihood of long term sue 
cess (Ryan, 1979; Tisher, 1978; McDonald, 1980), These initial teach- 
ing experiences have far-reaching effects, for 

the conditions under which a person carries out the first year of 
teaching have a strong influence on the level of effectiveness which 
that teacher is able to achieve and sustain over the years, on the atti- 
tudes which govern teacher behavior over even a forty-year career, 
and indeed, on the decision whether or not ^x) continue iii the teach- 
ing profession (National histitute of Education, 1979), 



THE IMPORTANCE OF TEACHING KNOWLEDGE 

In this countr>, preparing knowledgeable teachers has not been the 
typical mode of investment chosen for education reform. Many 
approaches to changing the qualit> of education have assumed that the 
teacher is a conduit for policies, for curriculum packages, for rules and 
regulations, and mandates of various kinds. But they have not 
assumed that what the teacher knows about teaching and learning is a 
very important part of what happens in the classroom. Consequently, 
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our educational system has underinvested in teacher education; it has 
invested not at all in teacher induction in the initial years on the job; 
and it has invested very little in ongoing professional development. An 
insufficient commitment to teacher learning is a major factor prevent- 
ir*g teaching from becoming a profession, since it is the possession of 
specialized knowledge and the ability to apply it that defines *'a profes- 
sional" as such. 

Teacher knowledge is crucial because the nature of learning and 
effective teaching demands that teachers make informed decisions. If 
students all learned in exactly the same way, at exactly the same rate, 
in predictable fashion, if they came to school as standardized as pieces 
of metal on an assembly line, there would be no need to worry about 
teacher learning or the professionalization of teaching. If students 
we'e uniform in their needs, learning styles, preconceptions, disposi- 
tions, and stages oi development, teachers could use a simple cookbook 
approach and the outcomes would be certain. 

Howeve*, the last twenty years of research on teaching have demon- 
strated that students learn at different rates and with different styles 
that posi complex and varying teaching requirements. This reality has 
important implications for teacher preparation and assessment 
(Darling-Hammond, Wise, and Pease. 1983). Nonetheless, most 
schools— and much of their policymaking framev;ork— proceed from 
assumptions that students are all a! ' ^. This set of assumptions has 
created a structure for the teaching occupation that ignores the critical 
need for teachtfrs to acquire and share knowledge about teaching prob- 
lems. 

Three aspects of socialization to teaching define the schools' tradi- 
tional approach to teacher learning. If we could encapsulate them as 
dicta for begmning teachers, they would be. one, "figure it out your- 
self," two, "do it all yourself," and three, "keep it to >our8elf." 

Even the best pedagogical preparation *n a school of education can 
g • onl> partway toward the acquisition of clinical skill. When it comes 
to that very important but hard to acquire &kill of applying knowled,^ 
t' the u;an> practical problems that teaching presents, schools have 
iraditifnalK offered beginnir^ teachers little if any guidance. Further- 
mo^^, beginning teachers are usuall> placed in the least advantageous 
situations, with the students whom no one else wants to teach, in the 
schools where the turnover has been highest 'because many teachers 
with seniority have transferred out), and where, consequently, potential 
mentors are fewest (Wise, Darling-Hammond, and Berry, 1987). 
Someone hands the beginner a ke> to a practically empt> bookroom at 
the beginning of school and sa>s "Figure it out yourself. We'll see you 
in June ... if you make it that long!"" 
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The "closed door*' ethiC in schools is the result of a culture that 
communicates the message **do it all yourself." Teaching has not yet 
developed the mores of consultation and coUeagueship present in 
highly developed professions that consider it normal and desirable to 
consult with colleagues about problems of practice. In medicine it is 
deemed both appropriate and valuable for one physician to consult 
with another about a patient. In teaching, it is generally viewed as an 
admission of failure to ask someone else for advice. 

That goes along with the third dictum: "Keep it to yourself." 
Because of the closed-door ethic, in many schools it is a dangerous 
activity to proffer unsolicited advice to a colleague. Many educators 
seen to believe that all knowledge should be kept in one's own head. 
And unfurtunately, some of the incentive systems currently being urged 
upon schools in an effoi o apply "business principles" to education 
onl> encourage competition among teachers and reinforce some of the 
existing dysfunctional features of teaching CoUeagueship and con- 
sensus about standards of practice are fundamental to professions. 
They are among the objectives that reforms m teacher preparation, 
including the idea of a supervised internship or residency, are begin 
ning to address. 

THE EVOLUTION OF PROFESSIONS 

Over ♦he better part of the last rentury, debates have been con- 
duced in all of the professions about, first, ^^hether training is neces- 
sary for practice, and, if so, what the appropriate forms of preparation 
and training ought to be. These debates took place in ir idicine at the 
end of the nineteenth century, where there was a lengthy and loud 
debate about whether one needed any trairi...g at all to be a doctor- 
Some said— just as some now say about teaching— that people were 
bjrn to heal, nc t taugh; to be healers. The same debates occurred in 
the legal profession in the 19208, and in architecture and tz.gineering 
more recently. Every occupation that is nov regarded as a Knowledge 
based profession has had to go through *.he process that teaching is 
going through now. In each case, the occupation had to address three 
questions. Is there something special that practitioners need to know** 
If so, what is it? How can it best be learned? 

In virtually all of these other professions, once the initial debates were 
resolved as to whether training should be required, the occupations began 
to move from the norm ol the self taught practitioner to an apprentice 
ship approach. So, doctors followed other doctors around in the buggy; 
lawyers engaged in clerkships, architects pursued apprenticeships, and so 
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on As they developed more complexity and discovered the limits of one- 
on-one modeling for efficiently coi*. eying large bodies of knowledge, the 
occupations l>gan to require more formal preparation. Sometimes insti- 
tutional education could substitute for the apprenticeship (or vice versa) 
in a hiring or licensing- decision. In some of these occupatior the 
apprenticeship so receded that it nearly disappeared when formal Kluca 
tion took over as a way of preparing practitioners. But gradually in all of 
them, the need was recognized for both "book learning" and practical 
training, acknowledging the contribution of each to the developmeut of 
professional expertise. 

These professions have realized that the two forms of training- 
didactic and clinical— complete different ai.d complementary parts of 
the equation of learning to practice. Also, they have cementec the role 
of the internship— along with coursework and examinations — as a way 
of evaluating competence.^ 

STRUCTURING PROFESSIONAL PREPARATION AND 
ASSESSMENT 

A number of professions have come to structure their preparation 
and assessment for licensure in similar wt:>s. Generally, the first step 
is formal university based education, often followed by a test of basic 
knowledge The next step is a structured internship. Successful com- 
pletion of the internship if a prerequisite to sitting for a test of clinical 
skills. 

Tae evolution of teacher assessment is similar to trends in other 
professions— in some cases, quite recent ones. For example, architec- 
ture did not adopt its stmctured internship program until the late 
1970s, That program replaced an earlier unstructured apprenticeship 
requirement (rather like the mentoring programs recently begun in 
teaching), which was rejected because professional architects felt that 
the lack of structure often ic \ gaps in the traiiiing of future members 
of their profession. Establishing standards for an apprenticeship 
helped both to >rine profession^ practice and ensure that candidates 
would receive exposure to a full range of skill applications and the 
subtleties of applying architectual knowledge to practice. 

Defining the content of an internsh.^/ is also imf>ortant for ensuring 
fairness and equit> in licensure. If tests of teaching performance are 
be fair and reliable for all candidates, is critical *hat the internship 

exception to ihi» practice as part of the licensure pruiesa is law. but since most 
new lawyer* work for other lawyer* in large firms (as associates) ur in public agencies (as 
clerks, etc ). the> too receive supervision before they begin autonomous practice. 
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program be structured so that each paiiicipant has an equal chance of 
being exposed to the concepts that will be tested. Most current induc- 
tion programs for teachers do not attempt to define what goes on 
between a mentor and his or her mentee or ensure that the novice is 
exposed to a range of teaching experiences. Consequently, the men- 
tored induction experience, while it can be valuable for some and better 
than nothing for most, is inherently idiosyncratic. It does not system- 
atically present the kinds of knowledge and skills that all professional 
teachers should be helped to accumulate in the process of learning to 
practice. 

STANDARDS FOR TEACHING 

The importance of estal>lishing standards for eiitry to teaching has 
been discussed in the polic> arena as well as the professional commun- 
ity. The idea that there must be some sort of standards has been 
accepted almost universally, but debate continues as lo what they 
should look like and how rigorously they should be enforced. Stan- 
dards are more than simply screens that determine who will and who 
will not be permitted to teach: they define the very criteria by which 
good teaching might be judged, and establish a concept of the effective 
teacher. In fact, the most important function of professional examina- 
tions is that by their content they articulate the knowledge and skills 
required of practicing professionals. Taken together, licensing require- 
ments are the profession's explicit statement about what is worth 
knowing a ' how it should be learned and demonstrated. So the con- 
tents of licensing activities are extremel> important for the preparation 
of professionals. 

The statements that are encapsuhted in the requirements for 
internships and examinations exert a powerful influence on training 
and practice, one that goes far beyond cut-off scores or passing rates in 
a given year. Of course, those are important concerns, but it is on^y 
recently that educators have begun to attend eenously to the content of 
the examinations, which is by far the more important part of this 
activity for the profession itself and, ultimately, for the education of 
children. If teacher leaminj? has something to do with student learn- 
ing, then It is very important that what teachers learn he useful for the 
encouragement of student learning. 

Standards, then, focus in two directions. They reflect backward to 
teacher preparation and they reflect forward to teaching practice. But 
they are not generally operational statements. They have to be 
translated into preparation programs on the one hand and into testing 
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requirements on the other. The translation is critical. In the recent 
history of education policy, it has been at this stage that problems 
begin. Excellent statements of siandards can become utterly trivial 
when goals turn into narrowly framed learning objectives in curriculum 
guides, or when standards for good teaching are reduced to observable 
behaviors to be checked off on evaluation instruments. While there is 
nationwide interest in testing teachers for entry into teaching, there 
has not been until recently a corresponding level of interest in the pro- 
cess of -anslating standards into effective programs for teacher 
preparation and evaluation. Now, fortuna^'^ly rpsearchers and practi- 
tioners are giving more and more attention to the improvement of 
beginning teacher evaluation. 

A licensure process should ultimately measure several different kinds 
of knowledge and skill. The knowledge that underlies good teaching is 
not always obvious from the activities that one could observe watching 
good teachers teach. Nonetheless, that knowledge is important to 
effective teaching, and there are important reasons to assess the 
acquisition of that knowledge base directly. This is a critical point for 
improving teaching, because much teacher preparation and induction 
has focused solely on technique; teachers are trained in specific 
methods without sufficient grounding in the sciences and theory that 
underlie them. To understand the absurdity of this practice, imagine 
training 'octors in the mechanical techniques foi treating heart disease 
without having first taught them the pathology and physiology, anat- 
omy and epidemiology- necessar>' to p „iit diagnosis and evaluation of 
alternative treatments. Similarly, teachers need an understanding of 
the fundamental sciences that underlie pedagogy: knowledge of human 
behavior and motivation, knowledge of cognitive psychology, knowledge 
of child growth and development, and so on. When teachers acquire 
specific techniques without that foundation, they have no basis on 
which to evaluate why a particular tactic has failed, nor do they have 
the knowledge to help them decide what option should be tried in its 
stead. Because one cannot infer the mastery of a broader base of 
knowledge simply because a teacher exhibits a specific technique, both 
training and assessment need to explicitly deliver and evaluate such 
knowledge. 

It is also central to teacher professionalization that candidates learn 
to apply knowledge appropriately in different contexts and to use skills 
in performing diverse teaching tasks. A simple test of knowledge is not 
sufficient to assess teaching ability, because it is possible to know a 
great deal about the principles of good teaching without being able to 
handle the numerous things that happen simultaneously in a class- 
room. 
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THE DESIGN OF A TEACHING INTERNSHIP 

In teacher education, students should gain knowledge of the sciences 
basic to teaching and the methods of effective teaching; in the intern- 
ship, they should learn to apply that knowledge to teaching situations. 
Skills for managing the learning process are developed by observing 
and working with students ar.d by selecting learning materials, assess- 
ment tools, and teaching strategies under the guidance of expert practi- 
tioners. As interns progressively gein knowledge and skill, they should 
be provided greater latitude to make decisions and teach students, but 
always under supervision. 

"^o achieve its goals, the internship mus^ be carefully structured to 
provide for supervised clinical experiences that cover all of the major 
domains of teaching practice and provide opportunities to learn about 
the variability in student learning styles and stages of cognitive 
development. These clinical experiences should be supplemented with 
guided instruction and counseling that encourages interns to reflect on 
their teaching and its effects on learners; aid^ the acquisition of wider 
repertoires of teaching strategies; and relates problems of practice to 
research on teaching and human development. In preparation for pro- 
fessional practice, the internship should also provide opportunities for 
interns to H<Articipate in 'nstitutional and departmental decisionmaking 
and reviews of policy and practice. 

If internship programs in teaching were modeled after those in other 
professions, they would differ from current beginning teacher evalua- 
tion programs in a numbe*" of ways. 

1. The intern would not only work directly with clients but also 
observe and learn from experienced professionals interacting 
with clients. Learning by modeling is a precept of an intern- 
ship. Learning only by doing — that is, by trial and error 
alone— is what beginning teachers do now, and it is much less 
effective. 

2. The intern would assume progressive degrees of responsibility 
for client service. 

3. The intern would receive regular supervision and guidance 
from senior teachers. 

4. The programs would require that all interns experience partic- 
ular types of situations for decisionmaking and practice under 
supervision, including a range of tasks and types of clients. 

Unfortunatel>, many of the current state-mandated beginning 
teacher programs focus so much on evaluation that they have forgotten 
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the equally important goals of supervision and guidance. Because these 
programs are tied directly to licensure decisions, they focus on a train- 
ing process for getting candidates prepared to perform to the epecifica- 
tions of particular evaluation instruments. However, they do little to 
encourage candidates to teach reflectively, or to evaluate what they are 
doing and assess whether it's working or not working and why, r to 
understand how to make better decisions, or to learn to juggle the vari- 
ous concerns of teaching. 

Fox and Singletary (1986) observe that few beginning teacher pro- 
grams focus upon providing the novice with the assistance required to 
ease the critical transition from student to teacher. The authors point 
out that "few [programs] focus on the goals of developing a reflective 
orientation and the skills essential to self-evaluation," * Vithout these, 
beginning teachers ar^ likely to be frustrated and unable to cope with 
the demands placed upon them. In fact, the authors have concluded 
that beginning teacher evaluation programs devoid of structured assis- 
tance will increase rather than reduce the pressure on new teachers, 

Borko (1986) observes that it is because the programs were created 
primarily to evaluate candidates for state certification that they fail to 
provide useful training: 

Most state-mandated (beginning teacher) programs require that 
beginning teachers demonstiate competence in a standardized set of 
teaching behaviors in order to receive certification. Assistance is 
often viewed as remediation and limited to observed deficiencies in 
the generic teaching competencies assessed within the program. 
B^auge cerification criteria must be consistent across the state, 
most programs are not context-responsive. Moreover, the primary 
function of state programs is gatekeeping or screening. Thus, com- 
peting concerns for individual teachers* professional growth on the 
one hand, and for establishing a defensible data base to support a 
recommendation against certification on the other, often shape the 
nature of assistance. 

If teaching were to follow the lead of other professions, beginning 
teachers would not be evaluated for licensure on the basis of on-the-job 
observatir^.s. Instead, the internship would be a distinctly separate 
step en r :e to the licensing exam. In states that have tried to com- 
bine internship with licensure decisionmaking, the practice has suffered 
from three major shortcoroings: (1) the rating instruments fail to take 
teaching context or ontent into account because they seek objectivity 
by specifying a single set of uniform teaching behaviors to be tallied in 
a small number of classrujm observations, (2) the assessment systems 
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fail to guarantee reliable assessment across candidates because they 
evaluate candidates in diverse job settings and performance situations, 
thereby compromising the fairness of licensing decisions; and (3) the 
licensing assessments are made in part by employers v/no are also 
responsib.^ for hiring and the granting of tenure, thereby entangling 
licensing and employment decisions (Wise and Darling-Hammond, 
1987). 

That on-the-job evaluation is problematical should be suggested by 
the fact that no other profession now uses it as the basis for state 
licensing. Upon reflection, its inappropriateness becomes clear. 
Teachers are not licensed to instruct a particular 'group of children, 
such as "fifth graders at Kennedy Elementary." Instead, they are 
licensed to teach children who differ with respect to grade level, stages 
of cognitive and psychological development, learning characteristics, 
academic achieveraent, educational opportunity, socioeconomic status, 
family attitudes toward education, and many other characteristics. 
Assessing a candidate's ability to instruct children in one classroom 
provides little information about whether that candidate is likely to be 
effective in teaching children -ith very different characteristics and 
educational needs. Furthermore, how well a teacher performs on the 
job is a fu iction not only of his or h..r knowledge, skills, and disposi- 
tion, but also of the particular teaching environment. It is, in princi- 
ple, unfair to assess a teachers performance without taking these 
factors into account. Otherwise, random factors— district resources, 
curricular approaches, student characteristics, and so on— will deter- 
mine how well a person appears to perform. 

A program should require that all interns experience particular types 
of situations for decisionmaking and practice, including a range of 
tasks and interaction with different types of students. In taking clini- 
cal training seriously, we need to identify those things that all begin- 
ning teachers should encounter and learn to master, rather than allow- 
mg happenstance to determine what they actually encounter and learn 
as a result. Since teachers are licensed to teach all students in the sub- 
ject area(s) or graa^ levels for which they receive that license, they 
should be taught how to work with a range of students. The profession 
needs to specify a set of educational goals for the internship experi- 
ence, and those goals should drive the design of programs. And if 
teaching were to follow t\e lead of other professions, candidates would 
complete that experience before sitting for the clinical practice 
examination— the last step before the license is granted. 
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BENEFITS OF AN INTERNSHIP 

The development of residency or internship programs in teaching 
will serve some other goals as well. Rates of attrition among teachers 
are very high in the eariy years* most studies find that 30 to 50 per- 
cent of new teachers leave within the first five years of teaching (Griss- 
mer and Kirby, 1987). During a period of teacher shortage, it is espe- 
cially important that the profession not lose one-third to one-half of 
the people who prepared to enter it. A setting that provides assistance 
and support to beginning teachers is likely to make a tremendous 
difference in retention rates. One of the greatest predictors of commit- 
ment to ihe profession is a sense of efficacy— the teacher's belief that 
he or she is making a positive difference in th? lives of students 
(Rosenholtz and Smylie, 1983; Bredeson et al., 1983; Chapman and 
Hutcheson, 1982). Many teachers who feel inadequately prepared for 
their jobs feel unsuccessful in reaching students. Consequently, they 
leave the profession after a short time. Making beginning teachers 
more successful will enhance commitment to the ot^cupation. 

By separating the formative assistance task in an internship from 
the summative examination, it will be possible to encourage reflective 
teach'.ig. It is difficult to be openly reflective and critical about one's 
work if one is being evaluated for licensure at the same time and in the 
same context. Other professions have recognized this danger and have 
reserved the residency or apprenticeship program as a time for honest, 
evaluative learning experiences that enhance and encoura^^j reflective 
practice 

In addition, the internship offers a setting in which to encourage the 
development of ethical standards and observe, in the case of teaching, 
whether candidates have the kind of concern and care for children that 
will allow them to become honorable members of the profession. While 
'^.ost proft ^sions consider ethical and moral commitment to be impor- 
tant aspecS 1 professional practice, these attributes cannot be 
assessed well in a paper and pencil test. Just as there are some kinds 
of learning that can only be developed in an inte/nship program, so too 
are there scne attitudes that can only be evaluated in the context of 
actual practice. 

The supervisor's role is to ensure that interns receive a thorough 
clinical preparation by giving frequent and formative evalu'^tive feed- 
back, and by fostermg explicitly both rejection on practice and profes- 
sional ethicp awareness. For example, psychology internships explic- 
itly see!' .0 mstill— along with technical skill—an understanding of 
professional and ethical responsibility and an appreciation of the 
intern's own personality, biases, strengths and weaknesses, &imilarly in 
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medicine, the internship and residency requirements stress the 
candidate's ability to reflect on his or her practices and devotion to 
ethical standards. 

These attributes cannot be instilled in formal preparation programs 
or fully tested in examinations. But they are legitimate, indeed 
extremely important, bases for professional licensure. The internship 
allows a meaningful setting for developing, observing, and verifying 
these kinds of qualities. 

The internship may provide occasions and events for assessment as 
well. For example, in some medical specialty board examinations, doc- 
tors must evaluate specific cases they handled during their residency 
and explain why they did what they did. In architecture and engineer- 
ing, the candidate builds up a portfolio over the course of the 
residency. Using real-world teaching experiences from internship as 
one foundation for testing can heighten the validity of the assessment 
of knowledge and practical skills. 

But the internship should not be viewed only as a prelude to testing. 
The actual teaching experience is a more complete and valid represen- 
tation of teaching performance than any examination— written or 
performance-oriented— can be. The interns^hip is the only setting in 
which certain professional goals, such as inculcating and evaluating the 
moral and ethical components of teaching, can be pursued in a safe 
mcmner. It is a setting in which context and history can be taken into 
account, an occasion for structured teaching of clinical skills, and an 
opportunity for valid assessment of professional capacities that go 
beyond testable knowledge. 

In David Berliner's terms, the internship is the first step on the 
path from novice status to expertise. It is the place where interns can 
attain strategic knowledge as to when general rules apply and when 
they don't. Here they can attain the kind of proficiency that only 
practice can give; th . can develop the "sixth sense" of appropriateness 
in judgment and tim^ag; they can make *iense of what is observed and 
experienced; and they can come to know what to pay attention to, what 
matters, what has instructional significance. 

The internship should allow time both to observe and to practice. 
Interns should be able to observe and mimic what experts do, even 
when it is not articulated, as well as profit from the tutelage of these 
experts, who will offer them analysis and discuosion of their teaching. 
The internship should offer opportunities lor observation, practice, 
debriefing, counseling, and consuhiition, along with seminars and other 
didactic experiences. By combining an assurance that all prospective 
teachers will undergo such training with valid assessment of beginning 
skills, it will be possible to assure the public that all entrants to uhe 
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profession have adequately ma^u^re-: the basic knowledge and skills 
needed to perform responsibly before they are licensed to practice 
independently. In addition, thvi np^ roach holds promise for improving 
the overall quality of teaching ^r'^icuce by acknowledging the complex- 
ity of teaching and encoura^r-^ the acquisition of a broad set of 
insights and abilities. 

Most states have until now died on either multiple-choice paper- 
and-pencil tests of knowledge on-the-job assessir nts of performance 
for beginning teachers. The foiiner approach cannot adequately assess 
the ability of teacher candid;-. b to apply knowledge with sound judg- 
ment in complicated nonrouvint? situations. The latter approach does 
not provide a reliable and generalizable assessment of teaching 
knowledge and abilities. The benefits of a new approach— one that 
balances the profession's need for supervised clinical training and 
assessment with t> valid and reliable licensure process— will be many. 
And foremost among them is the development of public confidence in a 
competent teaching profession. 



IL INTERNSHIPS IN THE LICENSED 
PROFESSIONS 



In the twentieth century, most of the professions have evolved a tri- 
partite system of induction, consisting of (sequentially) education, 
experience, and examination. New York Sute's Board of Regents, for 
instance, licenses 31 professions; 15 of these, ranging from acupuncture 
to professional engineering, require candidates to complete a formal 
program of education, undergo a certain period of supervised or unsu- 
pervised practice, and then take a sUndardized examination. The 
examinations of eight professions— from certified shorthand reporting 
to veterinary medicine— include a practical component that tests candi- 
dates' abilities to perform tasks simil^^- to those that will be required of 
them on the job (Credentialing Requirements, 1988). 

In some professions, experience is seen as such an important part of 
training that a structured program of supervised practice is required for 
licensure. In most cases, this internship is a residue of an apprentice- 
ship, and it calls upon experts within the profession to serve as models 
and trainers for novices. Pharmacy and ophthalmic dispensing, for 
instance, both require licensure candidates to have had from six 
months to two years of cupervised experience under *he guidance of p 
licensed practitioner (Credentialing Requirements ^988), as do each of 
the four professions— engineering, psychoICf,->, architecture, and 
medicine — discussed below. 



FOUR MODELS: ENGINEERING, PSYCHOLOGY, 
ARCKJTECTURE, AND MEDICINE 

Th*» internship n each of the four professions we examine is embed- 
ded within a larger program of education-experience-examination; can- 
didates complete a formal educational program, undergo a practical 
exposure to the profession, then Uke an examination that tests profes- 
sional skill. There is some variation in this scheme: in two cases (psy- 
chology and medicine) additional preservic^ experiential components 
are included in the formal education process, and in two cases 
(engineering and medicine) an additional examination precedes the 
main experiential component. 

Licensure is an extremely complex subject. Terminology varies 
across and even within professions, and each profession offers several 
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tiers of certification. Doctors may be simply licensed, or licensed and 
also board certified. Architects may be simply registered, or registered 
and also board certified. Psychologists may be simply licensed, or 
licensed and also registered. Engineers may practice without a license, 
or may be licensed as professional engin »ers. 

The requirements below describe the most rigorous standards in 
each profession, the standards required to become a professional 
engineer, registered psychologist, board certified IDP-trained architect, 
or board certified doctor. Viewed as a set, these four professions illus- 
trate both the similarities and differences among professional licensure 
processes today. A brief summary of both the internship and its con- 
text in each profession follows. (More detailed discussion of each of the 
four professional internships is included in App. Lk) 

Engineering 

Becoming licensed as a professional engineer in most states is a 
four part proce?s. One must first graduate from a four-year engineer- 
ing program, then pass the Fundamentals of Engineering (FE) exami- 
nation, an eight-hour multiple-choice test of basic engineering 
knowledge After paosing the FE examination, the candidate is desig- 
nated an "enicineer-in-training." In order to advance beyond this level, 
the prospective professional engineer is required to practice /or four 
years as an intern. The setting must allow the intern to asr me a pro- 
gressive degree of responsibility for engineering tasks, beyond this, no 
requirements are imposed on the internship by any central regulating 
board. More than in any of .he other professions, the internship in 
engineering is simply the firn years of working. After the internship, 
the candidate takes the Principles and Practice of Engineering (PE) 
examination, an eight hour essay test that requires the candidate to 
solve actual problems in six of fourteen areas of engineering. A candi- 
date who receives a passing score on the PE examination and submits 
evidence of completion of all other prerequisites is eligible for registra- 
tion as a professional engineer (National Council of Engineering Exam- 
iners, 4-8), 

Poychology 

Becoming licensed as a prufessioi.al psychologist in most states is a 
three part process. A candidate must first complete the academic 
requirements of a doctoral program in psychology, which gf»nerall> 
inc udes, in addition to coursework, a 400 hour predisserta^ion practi- 
cum experience The candidate must then practice for one or two years 
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under supervision. In some states this requirement may be met with a 
predoctoral postdissert^tion internship, in others, the experience must 
be post American Psychological Association (APA)-accredited 

internsi. , ,ust meet standards for administration, staff, interns, and 
program and, while no specific areas of training are required, psychol- 
ogy internships are fairly structured and include didactic training 
alongside clinical experience. The final step in the psychology licen- 
sure process involves passing the Examination for Professional Prac- 
tice in Psychology (EPPP), a 200-item objective multiple-choice exami- 
nation of psychological knowledge, as well c any state-developed oral 
or essay examinations. A candidate who receives a passing score on 
the EPPP submits evidence of completion of all ot^.er prerequisites, 
and provides confirmation of good moral character is eligible for licen- 
sure as a professional clinical psychologist (AASPB, n.d.a.; AASPB, 
n.d.b.; AASPB, n.d.c). 

Architecture 

Licensure in architecture is a three-part process. The candidate 
must first complete the educational requirements of the profession: 
three and a half years of architectural trainit.^,, which may be part of 
either an undergraduate or graduate program. Following the formal 
education component, candidates undergo a structured three-year 
internship at an architectural firm, during Ahich they must accrue a 
specified number of hoars of practice and observation in 14 task areas. 
The candidate then takes the Architect Registration Examination, a 
fuur-da>, eight part iei\ that includes multiple-choice and essay ques- 
tions as well as actual architectural design problems. A candidate must 
pass all sections of the test and submit appropriate verification of edu- 
cation, hiternship. and mural character to be licensed (NCARB, 1987a). 

Medicine 

Licensure as a board certified physician is at least a five-part pro 
cess. The candidate must first complete a four year MD program at an 
accredited medical school, which includes, in addition to coursework, a 
significant amount of field experience. The candidate then takes one 
of two examinations, the Federation of State Medical Boards* FLEX I 
examination, or Part II of the National Board of Medical Examiners' 
(NBME) three-part examination series. (Candidates who elect the 
NBME route must take Part I of the series upon completion of their 
second year of medical school.) After passing the FLEX I or NBME 
Part II, the candidate undergoes a one-year internship, after which he 
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or she takes either Part III of the NBME examination series or the 
FLEX II, Cane' dates seeking board certification then begin a two- to 
five-year residency; each medical specialty's n atory board prescribes 
a structured residency program. Each board sets its own standards for 
a postresidency examination, but most include both an oral and a writ- 
ten component. 

COMMON FEATURES AMONG INTERNSHIPS 

Despite differences in structure and degree of standardization, there 
are a number of important common features among intemsb'tp pro- 
grams in architecture, psychology and medicine. In all cases, the 
intern must have completed a degree in the professional field before 
entering the internship, and must complete the internship 'oefore sit- 
ting for a professional examination. Beneath these easily apparent 
structural similarities are a number of deeper affinities, characteristics 
that represent the key features of a professional internship: 

1. The intern has a special title (intern-architect, intern, 
resident) that denotes a special role vis-a-vis responsibilities 
to clients. 

2. The internship takes place full time in a clinical setting. 

3. The intern assumes a progressive degree of responsibility. 

4. The intern receives regular guidance and suf>ervision from 
practicing professionals as well as professional educators. 

5. The intern has an opportunity to observe professionals 
interacting with clients. 

6. Didactic training accompanies clinical experience. 

7 The intern is exposed to broad aspects of the field, not si'nply 
areas of personal interest. 

8. The intern receives periodic formal evaluation. 

9. Training goals for the intern outrank service goals. 

10. The intern la paid, and is paid less than a full professional 
salary. 

These common features empha&ize an important property of the 
internship: its transiti< lal st£L«Js. Interns are neither students nor 
profesfionals. Though they work with clients, they are offered supervi- 
sion, guidance, and frequent evaluation. They are given tasks 
appropriate to t^./r experience level, and are expected to explore broad 
areas of the field. A good portion of their time is spent observing 
experienced profesbionals, and didactic training runs alongside their 
field experience The accouterments of the position reflect the intern's 
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Status as neither student nor professional. Interns have their own spe- 
cial title, and while they are paid, the pay is less than what a full pro- 
fessional would receive. Thus an internship is neither the last year of 
formal education nor the first year of fully independent work. Rather, 
it is a time tor learning, reinforcement, and some screening out, the 
public's perultimate assurance of the candidate's ability to practice 
independently. 

One final feature is present ir. psychology and medical internships 
but absent from the othpr professions: 

11. A "critical mass" ot interns is placed at any given internship 
site to allow for peer support, structure, and an efficient use of 
resources. 

This aspect, though not absolutely essential, makes it possible for an 
institutional ethos to develop in which the internship site sees itself as 
not only a provider of services to clients, as an engineering or architec- 
tural office might, but also as a training site for future professionals, as 
a structured psychology internship program or teaching hospital would. 
The differences between the evaluation processes, nurturing and forma 
tive in the case of psychology and medicine, more mechanical and sum- 
mative in the case of engineering and architecture reflect the degree to 
which placing the internship at the center of tne host site s responsibil 
ities can affect the entire tone of the experience. 



ALTERNATIVE WAYS OF DEFINING CONTENT 

Although the central purpose of the internship is the same in the 
professions described above, each of the four programs we examined 
has its own way of defining the internship's content. Requirements 
may be organized in at least four ways: by simple time spent (as in 
engineering), by tasks completed (as in architecture), by skills mastered 
UiS in psychology), or by breadth of exposure (as in medicine). In actu- 
ahty, each profession incorporates features of all four of these models, 
but for the sake of discussion, it is valuable to identify each by its pri 
mary attribute. 

Time Spent 

In engineering, the engineer in training must spend time practicing 
under the supervision of a profe. - .al engineer, successful completion 
18 defined simply as having spent lOur years as an "intern.** Such a 
iiiudel provides great flexibility and makes fewest demands upon the 
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employer, but it leaves the internship's structure (if any) to chance, 
and provides the intern with minimal support. 

Tasks Completed 

In architecture, the intern-architect must prove that he or ohe has 
spent a specified number of days performing or observing architectural 
practice in three major categories, such as design and const.nction, and 
fourteen smaller areas, such as building cost analysis; successful com- 
pletion is defined as having spent appropriate amounts of time on vari- 
ous architectural tasks Such a model guarantees some uniformity in 
experience for all interns, but dt js not necessarily provide for individ- 
ual neecLj and differences among candidates. 

Skills Mastered 

In psychoiOg>', interns are generally rated on their mastery of vari- 
ous skills in case management, research, and assessment. Successful 
completion is defined as having spent one full year working under close 
supervision and having mastered \rtain essential skills. Such a model 
to some extent ensures comjy^tency (although it is limited in its effect 
by the fact that the ultimate judgement must simply be "pass" or 
"fail"), but requires the greatest level of commitment on ti>e part of the 
employer. 

Breadth of Exposure 

In medicine, the intern is required to participate in a range of rota- 
tion assignments, from g^^necL .gy, to geriatrics, to neurology; success- 
ful completion is defined as having spent one full year working under 
close supervision ^nd having been exposed to a number of central 
domains of the profession. Such a model guarantees uniformity and 
ensures that all professionals will have a sense of the field as a whole, 
but does not necessarily guarantee masterj of specific skills or expo- 
sure to specific tasks. 



EVALUATION OF INTERNS 

Upon completion of the internship, each of the four professions 
requires some kind of summativt evaluation of the intom's work. In 
addition, psychology, architecture, and medicine require periodic forma- 
tive evaluations during the course of the internship. (Examples of 
evaluation forms may be iound in App. A.) The evaluation models 
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vary by profession, but one crucial feature is constant: each profession 
relies on subjective judgment by other professionals to establish the 
candidate's capacity for independent practice; not one of the profes- 
sions provides evaluators with a checklist of skills and behaviors to 
observe and tally. 

In each of the professions, the internship is only one of three or 
more points at which the candidate's competence is assessed. Thus, 
the subjective evaluation falls within a larger context. The candidate 
must also demonstrate mastery of the profession's underlying 
knowledge base through completion of a formal education program and 
sometimes a test of professional knowledge. In a simplified environ- 
ment, he or she must demonstrate mastery of the profession s funda- 
mental duties through a written and sometimes oral test of professional 
skill. But the internship offers the only opportunity to observe the 
candidate in a sustained, actual setting, and while the evaluation of the 
internship is neither standardized nor objective, it is perhaps the most 
relevant to actual future practice. 

Engineering 

In engineering, two models exist for verifying the candidate's suc- 
cessful completion oi the internship. In the first, a ?aiall board of pro- 
fessional engineers evaluates a detailed list and description of activities 
submitted by the applicant and thereb> determiners 'vhether the experi- 
ence has been acceptable. In the second, responsibility for evaluating 
the candidate's experience falls on the practitioners with whom the 
applicant has had professio 1 contact, each employer who has worked 
with the candidate is asked to fill out a form verifying the applicant's 
employment, experience, ability, and competency. In both of these 
models, the profession is self-regulating, the state trusts the board to 
certify the competence of potential professional engineers, and the 
board in turn trusts the practicing professional engineers of the state 
to prevent entrance into their ranks of anyone unfit for independent 
practice. 

Psychology 

Evaluation in ps>cholog> internships is primarily formative. While 
the greatest part of the evaluation happens t^wough informal contact 
between interns and their supervisors, a norm that has been estab- 
lished in psychology internship programs, more formal periodic evalua- 
tions are a mandated part of APA-approved psychology internships. 
These evaluations tend to take place quarterly or triannually, and seek 
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to ensure, in the words of one program, "that the interns are making 
optimal use of the experience at [site x] and that the experience meets 
the needs of the intern*? and their sponsoring universities" (Children's 
Hospital, 1988, 5). Tht structure of the evaluation forms is left to the 
discretion of the individual programs, but most try to isolate essential 
skills, such as case management, ability to establish rapport with 
patients, and ability to communicate clinical data in writing and ver- 
bally, and ask the supervisor to evaluate the candidate's strengths and 
weaknesses, often using a set of numerical scales. Upon completion of 
the internship, the internship site sends a report back to the intern's 
graduate insti^^ution. There is no standard form for this final evalua- 
tion; generally it indicates that the intern has or has no*, successfully 
met the basic standards of professional practice, and indicates areas in 
which the intern is particularly strong or weak. 

Architecture 

The evaluation process in architecture is far less feedback-oriented 
than psychology's. Since the structure of the IDP architecture intern- 
ship mandates that the candidate complete activities in a specified 
number and range of areas, most of the e value tion process simply 
focuses on establishing that the required diversity of experiences has 
actually occurred. Verification comes from four quarters: the intern 
(recording), the sponsor/employer (verifying), the adviser (acknowl- 
edging), and the IDP board (checking). Interns maintain continual 
records of their activities using forms provided by the IDP central 
office (see App, A), which their sponsors/employers sign monthly. No 
place exists on the forms for the sponsor to indicate whether the work 
was inadequate, satisfactory, or exemplary; it is assumed that if an 
intern's work is of unsuitable quality, he or she will not have been 
retained as a paid employee. Th'-^e times each year, the intern's 
adviser, an architect from another firm, sign^ record if he she 
believes it to be accurate. Finally, upon completion of the internoiiip, 
the record is submitted to the IDP office itself, which, in an essentially 
pro forma process, checks the intern s recorded activities against IDP 
standards. 

Medicine 

The evaluation process in medicine is similar to psycholog>''s in its 
emphasis on the formative, the process serves to guide constructive 
criticism between residents and precep^^ors, to make preceptors and 
residents more aware oi their responsibilities in clinical teaching, and 
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to improve clinical teaching and resident performance (Saint; Margaret 
Memorial Hospital, 1988). The actual evaluation process is left to the 
discretion of the individual program, but all board certified specialties 
require that programs offer some systematic and regular routine of lair 
and objective assessment of residents. As in psychology, most feedback 
comes from the daily contact between residents and preceptors, but all 
programs offer more formal evaluation as well, generally on a monthly 
or bimonthly basis. Often, preceptors are asked to rate residents on 
their mastery of fundamental skills (e.g., patient management, physical 
diagnosis skills) and attitudes (e.g., dependability, ability to work with 
others, -md lesidents are frequently asked to rate their preceptors in 
parallel areas. The rating forms enter the resident's permanent file, 
and at the end of the residency they are used, in coiyunction with 
other information, to determine whether ine resident has satisfactorily 
completed the requirements of the residency. As in all of the other 
professions described, guided judgments by expert professionals are the 
basis for decisions about candidate competency. 
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IIL STANDARDS FOR AN INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAM 



With the assistance of The RAND Corporation, the Minnesota 
Board of Teaching convened a committee of eight practicing teachers 
and teacher educators^ to develop standards for an internship in teach- 
ing that would be part of the state's licensing process. After examining 
ai disc sing internship standards from a number of other profes- 
sions, descriptions of program content and intern experiences, and 
examples of intern evaluation forms and procedures, the committee 
produced a document establishing standards for a teaching internship. 

The heart of the document is a series of standards addressing five 
aspects of the internship program: (1) educational nrogram, (2) 
interns, (3) administrative structure, (4) faculty and staffing, and (5) 
facilities and resources. These standards establish basic criteria that 
programs would have to meet to be accredited by the Board of Teach- 
ing Cardidates will be required to complete accredited internship pro- 
grams \fore being permitted to sit for Minnesota's test of teaching 
skills (SKOPE-S), the proposed final step in the state's licensing pro- 
cess When the program is full> implemented, internships will occur 
within the structure of institutionalized programs or professional prac- 
tice schools iiitrtrling all the standards established by the committee. It 
is recognized that internship programs will take some time to set up 
and fine tune Therefore, during a transitional period (of length to be 
'^'^termined), candidates completing programs meeting only the basic 
educational program requirements (Section I of the internship stan- 
dards) would be eligible for licensure. 

In addition to articulating internship standards in these five areas, 
the committee document di5':usses the preconditions for estf.blishing a 
mandatory internship. It opens with a preamble stressing that the leg- 
islature must provide sufficient funding to schools and universities 
involved in internship programs to allow them to I. held account**ble 
for their performance. If adequate funding is not provided, the drafters 
agree, an internship should net be a prerequisite for licensure. The 
document then describes the irission of a licensing process for teach- 
ers: to provide the public und the profession with a high level of 

'The name, md positions cf the commictee members wer*;. Daie Rapp, Uiecher and 
chair. MBOT. . oretta Agee. teacher. Judy R>. hde. teacher, Glont ^ifield, teacher; Evelyn 
Lynch, teacher eductor. Marif McWeff, tepvl educato.. Eugene Anderson, teacher 
educator, and Shern Lmdborg, sciiool pf»ychologi«v 
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confidence that a new teacher is fit for responsible independent prac- 
tice. Given this mission, the internship is an indispensable prerequisite 
for independent practice, since it offers a unique opportunity for sus- 
tained observation and coaching of prospective teachers prior to thei:- 
licensure as professionals. The document goes on to define the basic 
terms used throughout the standards: internship, intern or teacher 
intern internship program, and clinical school. (The standards docu- 
ment is reproduced later in this section.) 

Settings for Internships 

Internship programs may be designed in a variety of ways and may 
take place in different kinds of settings. A program may be operated 
within one or more schools in a given school district; it may be 
develop /ed and operated by a consortium of districts or by a county or 
regional office serving several districts; or it may become the corner- 
stone of a school organized especially to support this kind of training 
function (i.e., a professional development school or clinical school).^ 

Seme proposals for such schools have suggested that they might 
serve more than one beneficial purpose by locating, as teaching hospi- 
tals have done, in traditionally underserved areas in central cities. 
There, students may begin to receive state-of-the-art services from 
expert practitioners wh.le novices are meanwhile acquiring the sensi- 
tivity and skill to teach effectively. 

The settings for internship programs are likely to vary, especially in 
the short run, depending on the special needs and circumstances of 
vai iOuslv situated schools, as well as their relationships— in terms of 
physical location as well as working relationships particular schools 
of education. This should not be troubling so long as all the programs, 
regardless of setting, offer a common educational experience to all 
interns. 

Educational Program 

In Part I of the Board of Teaching committee document, the stan- 
dards for the educational program describe the core content and goals 
ot the internship, including standards for duration, areas of instruction 
and experience, curriculum, essential characteristics, and descriptive 

^The M.nnesoU standards indicate that professional development schools will be pub 
he elementary or secondary schools rather than private schools, because stat. funding 
formulas and governance arrangements make this a more manageable and legally defen 
Sible proposition. However, the task force suggested that it might be possible to include 
nonpublic schools as ^ites in a consortium managed under the aegis of a public school 
diGtrict. 
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materials Standard LA establishes that the program will last full time 
for one academic year. This standard distinguishes an internship from 
the current student teaching experience, which is neither full time nor 
full year, and stresses that the internship is to be an intensive, sus- 
tained exposure to the practice of teaching. 

Standards I.B.I to I.B.9 describe nine activities that represent the 
fundamental features of an internship experience in teaching, including 
using ar ' nalyzing research, observing other teachers, and reflecting 
upon ana analyzing teaching experiences. They define the essential 
areas that a professional teacher should be exposed to before indepen- 
dent practice, and suggest an expected tone for internships: one of sup- 
port, broad exposure, and immersion in the subtleties of the profession. 
''!'he standards go on to explain that experience in these areas may be 
acquired either didactically or clinically, and suggest a variety of 
appropriate methods of exposure, ranging from lectures and assigned 
readings to in-class coaching and support groups. This list of methods 
allows for flexibility within and among internship programs, and per- 
mits exposure to a wider range of issues and circumstances than would 
be possible with a less inclusive conception of appropriate methods. 

One of the LB standards, LB .3, merits individual discussion. The 
standard requires that the intern experience an cdeqwte variety of 
teaching situations, including variety in student age or grade levels, stu- 
dent learning characteristics, subject areas, student demographic or cul- 
tural characteristics, ar ^ t>pes of communities. Familiarity with dif- 
ferent settings may be ^...ipved through a number of means, including 
instruction, observation, or actual practice, but to the extent practically 
possible, exposure should De gained through actual experit.nce. In con- 
junction with sUndard II.B below (that the intern will be evaluated in 
at least two different teaching settings), standard I.B.3 makes it man- 
datory that the intern actually practice in more than one teaching 
environment This requirement might be met by, for instance, spend- 
ing one semester in an affluent suburban school and one semester in 
an impoverished ir^ r city school, supplemented by videotapes and 
essays on rural education, or by spending ten weeks in each of four 
grades within a rural elementary school, supplemented with time spent 
observing an urban elementary school, or by devoting one semester to 
observing and helping to teach each of a high school's math classes and 
spending the r'^xt semester witn complete responsibility for two sec- 
tions of eleventh grade math, supplemented by daily observations of 
these students' science and English classes. In each of these example, 
the intern is provided with breadth of exposure. 

Standard I.C establishes that an appropriate curriculum frr :,,iy 
internship program will be based on the common developmental needs 
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of beginniiig teachers, and stresses the importance of providing interns 
with both formal and informal instruction offered throughout the yp«r. 
This staridard requires internship programs to view themselves as 
actual programs (as opposed to ad hoc collaborations between individ- 
ual mentors and interns), and to establish educational opportunities 
developmentally appropriate to the needs of interns. 

Standards I.D.I to I.D.3 require programs to provide interns with 
the assistance necessary to perform as beginning teachers, including sys- 
tematic and regular support, an appropriate and progressive degree of 
responsibility, and an optimal teaching load. These three support 
mechanisms are meant to ensure that interns will not be overwhelmed 
by inappropriate levels of responsibilit> during their first year in the 
classroom. 

Standard I.E requires programs to devebp and distribute descriptive 
materials describing their goals and content. This ensures that interns 
will be able to consider and select programs on the basis of Iheir own 
needs and interests. 

Interns 

The standards for interns address issues relating directly to interns, 
mcluding their numb^r, evaluation, and entry and exit requirements. 
Standard II.A calls upon each program to determine the number of 
interns it will best be able to serve, and expresses the preference that 
each program have a sufficient number of interns to allow for peer 
mteraction and support, as well as efficient and adequate instruction. 
A program that ser ss a critical mass of interns is more likely to per- 
ceive part of its miesi m to be the training of future professionals (as 
well as the instruction of students) than is a program that takes on 
only a few interns each year. But because requiring a minimum 
number of participants might eliminate otherwise ap, -opridte settings 
from consideration as internship sites, the standard allows for seme 
flexibility. 

St^iidaid 11. B requires programs to establish procedures for assessing 
the interns' acquisition of the skills and dispositions required for a 
beginning teacher in the state of Mmnesota according to the state's 
Vision for Teacher Education, and suggests a variety of means by which 
this might be achieved. The standard also establishes that the intern 
must be assessed in at least two different settings, such as third grade 
and fifth grade, urban and rural, or low and high SES. This standard 
emphasizes that the purpose of the internship io to cultivate in begin- 
ning teachers the knowledge, skills, dispositions, and ethical standards 
that the state of Minnesota has deemed desirable in beginning 
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teac^icrs, and calls upon the internship to serve as one of the screens in 
the licensure process. It also establishes the iiriportance of providing 
the intern with regular formative evaluation, and, with standard LB.3, 
establishes the need for the intern to practice in at least two diverse 
settings. 

Standards II.C and II. D establish when in the prospective teacher's 
career the internship is to take place: after having completed all 
relevant didactic and practicum experiences necessary for graduation 
from an approved teacher education program, and prior to sitting for 
the Minnesota test of beginning teaching skills (SKOPE S). The first 
ot these eliminates the possibility that the internship would become an 
"alternate route" for Individuals wh > have not participated in a formal 
teacher education program, the second establishes the internship's role 
as a prerequisite to sitting for the skills test. 

Administrative Structure 

The standards for administrative structure establish noims for the 
governance of the internship program, including ;requirements for the 
director, participating institutions, advisory board, resource allocation, 
staff and intern selection, and camaraderie. Standard II LA establishes 
that an internship program should have a director with appropriate 
qualifications who will devote a sufficient amount of time to the 
internship program so that it will work effectively. This ensures that 
the internship will not become everyone's second priority and no one's 
first. 

Standard III.B states that an intt ohip program will involve one or 
more school districts and one or more teacher preparation institutions. 
This ensures that internship programs will be collaborative efforts 
between schoolir and institutions of higher education, and establishes 
the possibilit> of consortia. Standard III.C requires each program to 
have an advisory board, which is intended to give guidance on policy 
decisions and to encourage close working relations between the parties 
involved. 

Standards III.D.I, III.D.2, and III.E compel programs to establish 
procedures that will institutionalize the internship. Standards III.D.I 
and 2 require programs to descriLv the process by which resources, 
including staff, are allocated to the program, and to provide sufficient 
administrative support and staff compensation to allow the program to 
function smoothly and effectively. This standard requires institutions 
to look upon the internship program as a central responsibility of those 
involved with it, and not as a peripheral project a few staff members 
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have chosen to spend some time working on. Standard III.E requires a 
program to establish procedures for appointment of staff, selection of 
interns, and ongoing reiieu and evaluation of the prograniy further insti- 
tutionalizing its status. Standard III.F requires all programs to 
encourage camaraderie among interns and to facilitate information 
exchange among and between interns and faculty. This standard is 
particularly directed at consortia, which, because of their lack of a cen- 
tral site, risk becoming fragmented. 

Faculty and Staffing 

The standards for facult> and staffing attempt to ensure that intern- 
ship programs will be staffed only by outstanding professionals who 
receive the support and training necessary to permit them to do an 
exemplary job. Standard IV.A states that the director and advisory 
board will establish procedures fot selecting faculty and staff, and that 
personnel will be selected both from school sites and institutions of 
higher education. This standard creates a norm that staff will be 
selected according to certain criteria, not assigned as if to cafeteria 
duty, and further ensures that the program will be a collaboration 
between school districts and institutions of higher education. 

Standard IV P rt quires internship staff to meet a variety of criteria, 
mcluding having a teaching record, adequate special training, 

and a demonstrated inierest in the profession. This standard requires 
prograns to provide interns with professional role models who exem 
plify the norms that the internship seeks to inculcate. Standard IV C 
requires p'^ograms to have a staff of sufficient number and variety to 
meet the requirements of the euucational program, thereby requiring 
programs to allocate sufficient resources to permit adequate staffing. 
Standard IV r» requires programs to provide staff with continuous pro- 
fessional decelopment opportunities. This standard not only serves to 
increase the quality of supervision and support that interns will 
receive, but also establishes a norm within the school of continuous 
growth and learning among all faculty members. The close relation- 
ship between an institution of higher education and the internship pro 
gram site ought c<> open opportunities for sustained and meaningful 
dialogac between professionals at the univerpity and at the school. 
Standard IV.E reminds the btaff that it is their responsibility to partic 
ipate actively in an ongoing assessment uf t'ne interns progress, echoing 
at the staff level the institutional requirements established in I B. 7, 
II.B, and III.E above. 
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Facilities and Resources 

The standards for facilities and resources establish guidelines for 
appropriate internship settings. Standard V.A states that internship 
programs will take place in public school settings in the state of Min- 
nesota. This standard establishes that internships will take place in 
actual clinical settings. It is not intended to preclude the possibility of 
a private school participating in a consortium. Standard V.B states 
that an internship program should offer sufficient program diversity to 
ensure a variety of educational experiences, and should serve a student 
body reflective of the state's diverse population. This standard echoes 
the requirements of standards I.B.3 and II. B in requiring interns to 
understand and be exposed to the wide range of public education 
experiences in the state of Minnesota. It encourages schools whose 
population is fairly homogeneous to form consortia with schools that 
serve a more diverse population. 

Standard V.C requires that internship programs have adequate facili- 
ties, equipment and materiab to permit the program to meet the stan- 
dards for educational experiences. The standard suggests a number of 
features, such as access to a professional library, sufficient space for 
intern instruction, and materials necessary for high-qualitj student and 
intern education, that a school site or consortium should provide. The 
standard is meant to encourage internship sites, and those governing 
bodies responsible for their funding, to create situations in which facil- 
ity and resource limitations do not interftxe with the intern's ability to 
benefit from the internship experience. The standard is not intended 
to prevent interns from working in settings where efforts to receive 
adequate funding have not yet been successful. 

The next several pages reprint the recommendations made to the 
Minnesota Board of Teaching by its committee on internbhip stan- 
dards. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS OF INTERNSHIP TASK FORCE TO 
MINNESOTA BOARD OF TEACHING REGARDING 
STANDARDS FOR INTERNSHIP PROGRAMS 



PREAMBLE 

Adequate funding will be provided by the legislature to schools 
and universities to provide the resources needed for excellent intern- 
ship programs in which all participants can be accountable for their 
performance. 



MISSION 

The licensing process for teachers should provide the public and 
the profession with a high level of confidence that a new teacher is 
fit for responsible, independent practice. The MBOT is instituting 
the internship as a key component in the licensing process to pro- 
vide an opportunity for prospective teachers to acquire and demon- 
strate the knowledge, skills, dispositions, and ethical standards 
necessary for such practice. The intern must successfully complete 
the internship (and other licensing requirements) as a condition for 
being awarded a continuing professional license. 



STATEMENT OF INTENT 

All candidates for a continuing teaching license in Minnesota 
shall undergo an internship. Initially, these i.iternships may or may 
not a:cur within the structure of fully institutionalized programs or 
clinical schools. Howcver, at minimum, all internships should meet 
the standards described in Part I herein. 

It shall be the policy of Minnesota to develop and institutionalize 
internship programs throughout the state as soon as possible and 
make these opportunities available to as many candidates as is prac 
tical. These programs shall meet all of the standards herein. 

It shall also be the policy of Minnesota to create clinical schools 
to serve as training sites for internship programs. 
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DeHnitioriS 

An internship is a structured experience by means of which a can- 
didate for t^'' hing receives the supervision, opportunity for guided 
practice, edv ion, assessment, and feedback needed to acquire and 
demonstrate the teaching knowledg'e, skills, and dispositions 
required for responsible, independent practice. 

An internship program is a set of organized activities operated by 
schools and universities under a distinct administrative structure 
created solely for the purpose of training teacher interns, A pro- 
gram may be operated within a school district or across a consor- 
tiuir of school districts, in one or more schools, including clinical 
schools. Some components of a program may filso operate on the 
campuses of higher education institutions. 

Clinical schools, the educational analogue of teaching hospitals, 
are public schools serving the dual purpose of educating students 
and preparing teachers Such schools will be staffed by a mix of 
highly expert professionals and teacher interns, with direct connec- 
tions to a school of education. Although a variety of models may be 
appropriate, certain features, such as heavy staffing, a commitment 
to high-quality education for students and interns, exhibition of 
state ^f-the-art practice, and an atmosphere oV collegiality, fi)iouId be 
present in all clinical schools. Whenever possible, such schools shall 
be established m areas of highest need, thereby providing a stable 
highly skilled core teaching facult> to populations historically under 
served. 



I. THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

A Duration. The internship fhall be full time for one academic 
year 

B Instruction and Experience. By means of didactic and 
clirical experience, such as supervision, seminars, lectu s, assigned 
••eadinf,, demonstration, in-class coachlm-j and support groups, the 
internf*hip will provide opportunities (including svstematic instruc- 
tion and experience) for: 

1 Applying knowledge to the major tasks of teaching, including 
diagnosing studerts* needs, developing learning plans, delivering 
instruction, evaluating student progress, managing the learning 
environment, and other professional duties. 

2. Reflecting upon and analyzing :each^ng experiences. 
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3. Experiencing an adequate variety of teachin^^ situaiions. includ- 
ing variety in student age or grade levels, student learning chari cteri? 
tics, subject areas, student demographic or cultural characteristicb. and 
types of communities. Familiarity with these diverse teaching situa- 
tions can be accomplished by instruct! ,i, observation, or actual prac- 
tice. Tu the extent that it is practically possible, familiarity should be 
achieved through actual practice in different settings. 

4. Using and analyzing research. 

5. Participating in a variety of professional activities beyond the 
classroom. 

6. Observing other teachers. 

7. Receiving systematic, ongoing assessment with procedures for 
intensive support as needed. 

8. Instruction in professional ethics. 

9. Familiarization with the operation of the entire school pro- 
gram» including knowledge of resources and procedures for acquiring 
needed cervices for students. 

C. Curriculum. The curriculum will be guided by the common 
developmental needs of beginning teachers. In a progressive fashion, 
:t should expose interns to topics appropriate to their level of train- 
ing. It should support the translation of theory into practice, focus- 
ing both on applications of knowledge and practical concerns. The 
curriculum must be well organized, based on sound educational prin- 
riples» and carried out on a regularly scheduled basis which includes 
organized formal instruction (prepared lectures, seminars, assigned 
readings, etc.) as well as less formal training (e.g.. suff meetings, 
conferences, social interactions). 

D. Essential Characteristics. In addition to systematic 
instruction and substantial experience in the areas listed above, a 
program should also provide: 

1. Systematic and regular support, in the form of regularly 
scheduled individual supervision. As a general rule, each ''ntern 
should have at least two hours of individual supervision v ekly. 
This IS in addition to teaching observations, conferences, ana sem 
inars 

2. An appropriate and progressive degree responsibility for 
teaching students. 

3. An optimal teaching load, such that the training functions of 
the internship are not overwhelmed by the service functions. 

E. Descriptive Materials. Internship programs shall develop 
and distribute descriptive materials in which the goals and content 
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of the programs and characteristics of the student ^.opulations and 
community settings are accurately depicted, so that interns may 
match the program emphasis with intern interests. 



n. INTERNS 

A. Number. Each program will determine the number rf interna 
to be served, given the resources it has available. It is desirable that 
a program have a sufficient number of interns to allow for p*>3r 
interaction and support, as well as adequate instruction. 

B. A88essmv;iit. The progrj^ shall establish a procedure for 
assessing the acquisition of the <^kills and dispositions required for a 
beginning teacher.^ These skills and dispositions mu^t be developed 
and assessed in at least two diverse teaching settings, which vary by 
at least two dimensions listed in Part LB.3, above, as appropriate to 
the specific license of the intern. The progiam may ascerta'n this 
acquisition by multiple measuies, including: 

• Observation 

• Interviews and weekly conferences 

• Teaching products, such as lesso.. plans, examples of student 
assignraents, tests, etc. 

• Self-reports by intern 

• Clinical supervision 

• Consumer satisfaction 

C. Prerequisites. To be admitted to the program, interns must 
have graduated from or have completed all of the relevant didactic 
and practicum experiences necessary for graduation from an 
approved teacher education program. 

D Exit Requirements. The intern must successfully complete 
the internship prior to sitting for the Minnesota test of beginning 
teaching skills [Part II of the Skill** and Knowledge of Professional 
Educators test (SKOPE)l. Successful completion will be determined 
by the director of the program on the recommendation of the pro- 
gram staff Such determination should include an attestation that 
the intern has developed professional dispositions and meets the 
ethical standards of the Minnesota Teachers' Code of Ethics. [See 
App. C] 

'See App B. which ig an extra i from MtniVsota's Vision for Teacher Education 
pp 22-30. 
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III. ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURE 

A. Director. Each program shall have a director whose major 
responsibility is to maintain and enhance the internship program. 
The director must be licensed by the Board of Teaching or possess 
equivalent qualifications, ai.d must devote a sufficient number of 
hours weekly to the internship program to ensure that it is effec- 
tively managed. 

B. Participating Institution. Each program shall include one 
or more school districts and one or more teacher preparing institu- 
tions whose relevant teacher education programs are approved by 
the Minnesota Board of Teaching. These schools and IHEs must 
ipeet all applicable accreditation standards. 

C. Advisory Board. Each program shall have an advisory board 
with representatives of all participating institutions, to advise on 
policy decisions and facilitate close working relations. 

D. Resource Allocation. The program shall have a description 
of the process by which institutional resources, including staff, are 
allocated for the educational purposes of the internship: 

1. Administrative support for the internship program shall be 
apparent in terms of adequacy and stability of resources and specific 
budgeting for training operations, including financial siipport for 
interns. 

2. All participating institutions shall recognize the internship 
activities of staff as part of their regular duties and shall provide the 
time and structures necessary to support such work. 

E. Staff and Intern Selection. The program shaU establish an 
operational system for appointment of staff, selection of interns, 
supervision and evaluation uf interns, assurance of due process for 
interns and staff, and ongoing review and evaluation of the program. 

F> Camaraderie. All sites, including consortia, shall encourage 
camaraderie amung interns and should facilitate information 
exchange among and between interns and faculty. 

IV. FACULTY AND STAFFING 

A. Selectioi: Procedures. The director and ad^ *»ury board will 
determine procedures for selecting faculty and staff. Staff will 
include personnel from both school districts and teacher education 
programs. 
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B. Staff Characteristics. The internship staff should have a 
strong interest in teaching and be willing and able to contribute the 
necessary tim^ and effort t, vhe education program. The key profes- 
sional personnel, as teachers, clinical supervisors, and/or administra- 
tors, should; 

• Have adequate special training and experience 

• Participate regularly in professional activities 

• Participate in their own continuing education 

• Actively share teaching expertise 

• Exhibit sincere interest in education research and develop- 
ment. 

C. Number and Variety. The internship program shall be 
btaffed by qualified educators in suTicient numbers to achieve its 
goals and objectives A sufficient number and variety of staff are 
needed to provide the interns with the instruction, supervision, and 
support required of the educational program (as described above). 

D. Professional Development. Programs snail provide con- 
tinuous professional development for staff t^> better enable them to 
carry out their internship functions. 

E. Intern Assessment. It is the responsibility of the staff to 
actively participate in an ongoing ass^e^^ment of the intern's prog- 
ress. 



V. FACILITIES AND RESOURCES 

A. Sit«. The internship shall take place in public hool settings 
in the state of Minnesota. 

B. Program Diversity. Those sites or consortia participating 
m an internship program shall, independently or jointly, offer suffi- 
cient program diversity to ensure a variety of educational experi- 
ences. These sites shouM also serve a student body reflective of the 
state s diverse population. 

C. Adequate Facilities. School sites or consortia providing 
Internship programs shall have adequate facilities, equipnr.eiit, and 
rr.ateriala to provide the educational experience^ and opportunities 
set forth in the program requirements. These include: access to an 
adequate library providing standard reference texto, curriculum 
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materials, and current professional journals; sufficient space for 
intern instruction; adequate facilities and technologies for interns to 
carry out their teaching and personal education responsibilities; a 
student record system that facilitates both quality instruction and 
intern education; laboratory and classroom facilities of sufficient 
qualiv:' 'a) promot<5 professional instruction; and all other materials 
necessary for high quality student and intern education. 



IV. IMPLEMENTING THE INTERNSHIP: 
THE VALUE OF CLINICAL SCHOOLS 



FINANCING THE INTERNSHIP 

The first implementation issue is financing. One of the reasons that 
sound, supervised induction to teaching does not now occur i3 that no 
ageno is financed to carry it out. Teacher education, particularly in 
state colleges, is financed as if it were primarily a didactic activity. In 
other words, the budgets of schools of education are predicated on the 
production of credit-hours of instruction, assumed to be carried out 
generally in large lectures and occasionally in sitjII seminars. Funds 
for supervision of individual teacher candidates . ^e meager to nonex 
istent. As a result, the practical preparation of i^cher candidates is 
carried out in the low-budget enterprise known student teaching. In 
this enterprise, low-paid graduate assistants and junior-ranking educa- 
tion school faculty members coordinate, manage, and oversee student 
teacherb Generally, these coordinators have very large numbers of stu- 
dent teachers to oversee. Thus, the real burden of supervising student 
teachers falls on "cooperating teachers," the practicing teachers who 
work with student teachers. Because no financing is involved, schools 
of education must rely upon he largesse of practicing teach ^rs who 
volunteer. Thus» there is no quality control over who volunteers, and 
the motivations of some volunteers may not be altogether altruistic. 

While schools of education are not financed to provide sound practi- 
cal supervision to student teachers, neither are school districts. Nom- 
inally and legall>, the responsibility for the supervision of beginning 
teachers (and, for that matter, all teachers) falls to the school princi- 
pal In certain instances, principals may adequately attend to the 
needs of beginning teachers, particularly when the number of beginners 
is very small. However, beginning teachers terd to cluster in particular 
schools, especially in cities; and, increasingly, city school districts are 
the ones in which new teachers will begin their careers. As a result, 
principals in some schools have a very hi?h supervisory burden, and 
the quality of supervision is consequently limite^i. 

The idea of mentors for teachers is gaining currency in many states 
t^da>, currenc>, but not financing. Mentors, though they may receive a 
modest salary supplement, do not receive **released time"— time during 
which they are not expected to be teaching their own classes— to engage 
in direct supervision of interns. The cost of a salary supplement is 
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modesi m reiation to the cost of reallocating teaching responsibilities so 
that mentors and interns have real time to work together. As a result, the 
growing popularity of "mentoring" contributes only modestly to the con- 
of th^ internship being advanced in this report. 

districts have only a partial incentive to allocate resources to 
the i!*u.r ;p function. Tradition and convention have it that school 
districts aie hiring fully qualified teachers when they hire new teacher 
educ^»* n graduates. Traditions are hard to change, especially when 
conventional wisdom in some quarters is that knowledge and practice 
are not essential to good teaching. School districts, especially urban 
districts, may not capture the benefits of an increased investment m 
btructured induction. As new teachers leave urban r rural) school 
districts to teach ir suburban districts (the traditional migration pat- 
tern), the originating district has made the investment but the returns 
on it will be captured by another (often wealthier) district. 

Teacher candidates might pay for their own Internships as they, in 
effect, now pay for their own student teaching by paying tuition for the 
opportunity to practice teaching without compensation. However, rais- 
ing the cost of entry to teaching by requiring interns to forego income 
for a year-long internship does not seen; iike sound policy as teaching 
struggles over the next few years to attract candidates. Moreover, 
other piofessionp do not require candidates to pay for their internships. 
Indeed, Internships occur in clinical settings in which the intern per- 
forms services for pay ^nd is supen^ised. 

Since schools of education, school districts, and teaching? interns 
cannot or should not finance internships, the responsibility must fall 
on the state. The benefits will be captured by the state, even as teach- 
ers move around the state. Of course, the state will lose the benefits 
for those who transfer out of state. A case can be made for federal 
support. The federal case is not far-fetched because the federal govern- 
ment has supported strengthening teaching hospitals for medical 
internships for nearly 30 years. In addition, the c^sts of medical 
internships and residencies are supported by higher to* ula allocations 
made to teaching hospitals in third-party payment schemes (both by 
governi.ient and private insurers). In short, the benefits of better- 
prepared practitioners are acknowledged and publirly supported. 

Realistically, the development of a teaching internship in Minnesota 
and elsewhere must depend upon state su^iport. It is conceivable that 
some internship programs might be launched with private sector fund- 
ing, whert concerned foundations or corporate givers perceive tne bene- 
fits of strengthening beginning teacher preparation in this way. Such 
efforts could be helpful in planting the seeds. In the long run, though, 
institutionalized funding mechanisms will keep those seeds alive. 
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As conceived in this report, internships need not and pr^oably 
should not operate in all school districts. They should operate only In 
school districts that want them and can minter a critical mass of 
interns and marshall the intellectual resources to properly implement a 
program. If not all school districts have internships, not all will have 
interns or what are now called first -year teachers. School districts 
without internships will be free to hire teachers after they satisfactorily 
complete internships. 

The state has two opti.ns for the support of internships. The first 
is through a grant to school districts. The state could run & competi- 
tion in which school districts and consortiums of school districts, in 
coo[v?ration with schools of education, bid for funds. The compe Ition 
should be judged on the basis of criteria developed from internship 
standards similar to those in this report. The winners would then offer 
internships for a specified period of time, say five to ten years, and 
would receive an annual grant. 

Alternativeb, the state could allow any district or consortium of dis- 
tricts (again in cooperation with schools of education) to run intern- 
ships so long as the> met internship standards similar to those in this 
report. In this case, the state could and should adjust state aid to pay 
for the internships. A fo* aula could be developed that w^ald compen- 
sate districts for the extra costs of the internship. 

In both cases, the internships would have to meet state standards. 
In the former case, the state might have more leverage to shape pro- 
grams, especially at the beginning. This leverage, and the ability to 
offer technical assistance where needed, may help the state address 
some predictable quandaries that might be more difficult to manage if 
internships emerged with less guidance. F jt example, the state may be 
concerned about insuring an equitable geographic distribution of pro- 
grarn'^ while, at the same time, maintiiining equitable standards for 
progrtms The state ma> also want to assist new programs in forming 
new relations^^ips and m^ dels, and in avoiding common pitfalls. The 
major point, however, is t^itit the internship, as def. .ed in th*s repDrt, 
will require new resources to finance the time of the memberh of the 
intemship staff 



STATUS AND COMPENSATION OF INTERNS 

As construed in this report, interns are college graduates who are 
not yet licensed for independent practice. They are teaching, but are 
still learning to teach They are not student teachers, but not author 
ized to teach without supervision. The internship is the culmination of 
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teacher education and the first year of teaching. It is a prerequisite for 
the final test (SKOPE-S) to become a teacher. In short, "intern" is a 
new status. 

School districts will have to treat interns differently. In particular, 
the school district must ensure that the intern is closely supervised. 
This will require, at minimum, that the district allocate senior person- 
nel time to perform the supervision. While the intern may teach 
classes when no higher authority is present, that teaching will have 
been planned in consultation with the internship staff aiid will be 
reviewed with the staff as well. Clearly, direct supervision need not 
mean constant supervision. The point is that the in'^rn is not solely 
responsible for the instruction he or she carries out. 

The cost of supervision is high; indeed, it is the ir.ost costly com- 
ponent of teacher education. Its true cost is the reason that supervi- 
sion is seldom carried oat properly. If the internship occurs in a tradi- 
tionally organized, self contained classroom school, a teacher working 
ImW time as a mentor can supervise from seven to ten interns. Thus, 
the cost of mentoring is the salary of the mentor divided by the 
number of interns to be supervised. Supervision can cost from $3500 
to $6500 per intein. For this reason, it may be more cost effective to 
resti-ucture schools— to create clinical schools— to facilitate the supervi- 
sion of interns. One possibility is team teaching, in which senior and 
junior teaching personnel jointly plan and deliver instruction to a large 
number of students. In this scenario, a senior teacher might function 
as the t^am leader and supervise a mix of licensed teachers and 
interns. Thus, three teachers and two intern^ might be responsible for 
instructing 100 students. Team teaching need not increase costs. Of 
course, more and less costly arrangements can b*^ envisioned as the mix 
of senior and junior personnel and their ratio to students is varied. 
Though man> configurations are pos&ible, an elementary or secondary 
school with 100 students per grade level, or a department serving 100 
students, would accommodate a team teaching arrangement. 

The salaries of "nterns could be the current salaries of beginning 
teachers — or they cculd be somewhat lower. The determination of 
salary level rests on two sets of considerations. 

One set concerns compensation for work performed. If an intern 
"carries a full teaching load," then perhaps the intern should receive 
full compensation. On the other hand, since the intern must be super- 
vised, the cost of educating a classrajm is increased by the cost of the 
intern s supervision. Who should bear the additional cost? The bene- 
fits of that supervision acciue to several parties. The intern's current 
students (and school district) receive the bt nefits of a supervised intern 
rather than the unsupervised teaching of a first-year teacher. The 
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intern's future students receive the benefits of a well-trained teacher. 
The intern obviously receives the benefits as well. 

If the intern carries less than a full teaching load, there is an argu- 
ment for less than full compensation. The school district must ulti- 
mately pay for the education of all it» students. If an intern has less 
than a full load, the school district will have to hire more teaching per- 
sonnel. Less than full compensation ma> also be justified because the 
intern is receiving continuing instruction in teaching. Thus, reduced 
compensation can help to finance the internship program. In at least 
one internship program elsewhere, interns are to be hired as three- 
quarter-time teachers, teaching fewer hours than full-time teachers and 
being paid on an equivalent (75 percent) basis, with no change to the 
existing teacher salary schedules. 

But setting compensation levels is only partly related to the worth of 
the intern's work and the cost of the internship. Compensation is also 
determined by supply and c 'tnanrl forces. Intern compensation does 
have effects on the attractiveness of teaching as a career. In periods of 
anticipated shortage, prudence ma> counsel against increasing the cost 
of entry to teaching. 

Politically, as preparation standards for teaching increase, and as 
licensing standards increase, policymakers will have to balance the 
temptation to pass those costs to the interns against the need to ease 
the financial costs cf entry to teaching. It may be prudent not to pass 
on too many costs to the prospective teacher. 

A particularly important stat^& consideration is the eligibility of 
interns for union membership, an issue obviously to be settled by the 
unions themselves. The intern's union status can make implementa- 
tion of the internship program easy or problematic. 

If interns are full union members, two problems arise. First, senior 
teachers may be reluctant to take part in the evaluation of one of their 
"peers." Yet senior teachers will have the most thorough and direct 
knowledge o* the intern's performance, lo ei^clude them from partici- 
pating in the determination of whether the iniern has satisfactorily 
completed the internship is to render that determination less effective. 
Second, if a full union member, the intern might be entitled to the full 
protection of the union in cases where it is judged that he or she has 
not successfully complettd the internship. A union-managemenc 
adversarial relationship is net conducive to vesting the internship with 
the integrity that will be required to establish public trust. 

Thus, it would be better for the unions to create a special (less than 
full; membership status fc: interns. The precedent in the National 
Education Association would be the student membership. Student 
teachers can, at a low fee, become student members of the NEA. In 
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this status, the> receive some but not full member benefits. Another 
precedent is the Toledo Federation of Teachers' treatment of interns in 
its pathbreaking intern program established in the early 1980s (Wise et 
aL, 1984). The union accepted interns as members, but with the spe- 
cial status— and evaluation process— for interns spelled out in advance 
in the contract. This special status was a cornerstone of the unique 
labor-management relationship that allowed the program to b^ome 
effective. 



PLANNING FOR THE INTERNSHIP PROGRAM 

Key to the success of the program will be the selection of outstand- 
ing teachers who also have the capacity to be internship staff. The 
weakness of student teaching has been in part attributable to the few 
criteria for selecting "cooperating teachers," their lack of training, and 
the absence of a supportive structure. The Minnesota standards 
require internship programs to have procedures for selecting btaff. The 
very clear implication is that not all teachers, in fact not even all out- 
standing teachers, are qualified to be internship staff. The standards 
no*^ that the * ernship staff should consist of peopae who have 
actively shared their Ujaching expertise, exhibited since:e interest in 
education research and developmen*, participated in their own educa- 
tion, participated regularl> in professional activities, and have under- 
gone special training. 

Candidates for the internship staff will apply; no one should be 
required to join an internship staff. The selection process should 
assess the applicants according to criteria consistent with those noted 
{ the standards. Being a member of the internship staff implies 
responsibilities in addition to teaching school children It need not, 
however, imply a new and permanent change in role. 

Specifically, as envisioned here, a school district need not create a 
"career ladder" to institute the internship program. The mentoring 
function need net rest on a permanent, bureaacratically defined change 
in role. Joining an internship staff is an activity that some senior 
teaciiers may wish to engage in for either a short or long poriod. How- 
ever, not all senior teachers will want to leave classroom teaching, and 
not all will be suited to the internship function. 

The spirit of the internship program '.i that it should be an educa- 
tional experience for all participants. E^"^ experience with internship 
programs suggests that mentors lei 0S they supervise. Each 
program's culture and organizational features should encourage learn 
ing by all participants. Thus, much of the "training" of the internship 
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Staff will be r own collectively designed and implemented staff 
development. 

Until the internship concept takes root and becomes the standard, 
schools of education, schoc! districts, unions, and researchers should be 
developing plans, courses, and optio s to facilitate the crucial first gen- 
eration of programs. The work has already begun. Recently published 
is Th< Mentor Teacher Casebook (Shulman and Colbert, 1987). 
Interest is growing in the problems of beginning teachers (Association 
of Teacher Educators, 1989), A leading professional journal has 
devoted a special issue to teacher induction (Journal of Teacher Educa- 
tion, 1986). 

But more development work is necessary. The standards for the 
educational program are demanding. Systematic attention should be 
given to numerous questions. What are alternative models for clinical 
supervision** Which are most appropriate for supervising interns? 
What are alternative approaches for reconciling formative and summa- 
tive intern evaluation** What kinds of pedagogical instruction can best 
be provided in the internship"? What kind of pedagogical preparation 
should be provided before the internship year? What combination of 
coaching and didactic instruction will best develop reflective teaching? 
How can observation be structured so that interns learn from what 
they see** What kinds of arrangements can be made between urban 
and rural districts to provide for diversity in the internship? What 
kind of instructijn about teaching students of different characteristics 
might ^ ibstitute for actuall> teaching students of those characteristics? 
Reflect;^n on these questions will **elp to prepare for the internship 
program. 

Though aiA internship prograrii can be implemented ir traditional 
schools, it is likel> that it can bt conducted more effectively in profes- 
sional development or clinical schools. Moreover, by moving away 
from the self-contained classroom organizatioa, the clinical school can 
operate an internship at a lower cost than a traditional school. As 
noted earlier, the traditional school requires that the cost of supervi- 
sion be over and above the cost of instruction. Restructuring the 
school to permit mixes of senior and junior staff to deliver instruction 
to a large group of students vests responsibility for . otruction with the 
senior staff while permitting the junior staff to deliver some of tne 
instruction The cost of instruction need be no higher than the cost of 
instruction at other schools in the district. 

The location of clinical schools has been discussed elsewhere (Wise 
et al., 1987), There is a strong case to be made for locating them in 
school buildings that currentl> experience high faculty turnover. These 
buildings alread> function as professional development schools of a 
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sort, though ^iOi by design and generally not well. Moreover, the stu- 
dents in these buildings arv» the students most often in need of good 
instruction, although they do not receive it. 

School districts considering the creation of clinical schools should 
study teacher transfer and turnover patterns. Transfer patterns will 
locate the high-turnover schools. Overall turnover patterns will help 
the district to anticipate the numbers of new teachers to be hired and 
inducted. 



CONCLUDING COMMENTS 

A final question is when the i-^tern&hip should be implemented. As 
envisioned in this report, the internship is embedded in a licensing pro- 
cess. At present, the tests that will precede and follow the internship 
ai8 in the early stages of development. There is no reason to defer the 
implementation of the internsl*.^ until the tests are ready. The intern- 
ship can stand alone as an improvement in teacher education. More- 
over, the internship requires significant organization in the case of 
traditional schools, and substantial reorganization in the case of clini 
cal schools. Thus, fiJl implementation of internship programs will 
take some lime. By the time the internship is operational, the tests 
should be ready for gen'jral administ ation. 

One question sure to arise is whether the internship outlined here 

lid be a substitute for (rather than an extension oO traditional 
teacher education. The internship is designed to improve the practical 
preparation of teachers. It supplements and, in some circumstances, 
may even supplant student teaching. Although the internship will have 
a substantial didactic component in which teaching theory and 
research will be reviewed, the time allotted to direct instruction will be 
too limited to convey the breadth and depth of pedagogical (much less 
professional) knowledg^e that new teachers must have. In short, the 
internship provides no substitute for the intellectual pr.paration for 
teaching that properly takes place in the university. 

The internship represents a rearrangement of institutional roles and 
responsibilities for teacher education and induction It involves the 
state, via its board of teaching, in teacher education in a new way. It 
cannot be simpl> mandated, as is often the case with educational inno 
vations. To expect school districts or schools of education to absorb 
the costs 18 uni€ttlistic. To mandate that they implement the program 
without new funds is to beg for superficial ^pliance which, in the 
end, will discredit the idea. And one more d educational idea will 
have been "proved" ineffective before it was ever really tried. 
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Policymakers and the public demand accountability in education. 
But before teachers can be held accountable, they must be thoroughly 
prepaired for their work. And before the public can know that teachers 
have been prepared for their work, teacher licensing must be 
Overhauled- Ilje internship will provide practical preparation for the 
prospective teacher and evidence to the pubUc and policyn»*iker8 that 
the ciindidate merits the license to practne the profession of teaching. 
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Appendix A 
EXAMPLES OF EVALUATION FORMS 



On the following pages an? some examples of foims used in di£ferent 
professio!*s to verify and evaluate the on-the-job performance of 



interns.^ 



*"IDP Sample Recordkeeping Form" u»t?d by permiB&.jn of the National Council of 
Architectural RegiatraUon Boards, ^'Verification of Clinical Competence Form" u«ed by 
permiaaion of the American Board of Pedfatrica. 
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Sampto Form 
for Evaluating Psychiatric Inttms 



FkX)r/Unlt 

Resident/lntem . 
Piec»pty 



DhM on Floor A^nit: From: 

THJo SIDE TO BE COMPLETED B y THE PRECEPTOR: DR. 
This resident has demonstrated: 



Estimated contact in In^jts 
Pteasedrde: <G MO 10-15 >15 

To: 



SMe 

1. 
2. 
3 
4. 
5. 
6. 



MOT 

EXCEH£MT GOOC FAIR POOR OBSERVED 



Relationship with patients 
Physical cSagnosis skifis 
AbilKy to communicate 
Patient management 
Quafity of written record 
QuaSty of patien: wo^up 



Knowledge 

7 Medical Itnowledg** 
8. Know'wlge of own lactations 
9 Patient-reiated reading and 
study 

10. Cfttical evaluation of data 
1 1 Awareness of patient's 

psychosocial and/or famOv 

issues 

AptKude/OveraS Performance 

12. Reliabttty. dependabdity 
13 Ab*ty to work with others 

14. Motivation 

15. General /iJflrty as a resident 
16 Specific suggestions for 

improvement. 



3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 



2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2 
2 

2 
2 



17 What aspects of this resident's perfonnai^ are perlicUafly good 



X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 

X 
X 

X 
X 



X 
X 
X 
X 



18 



Other om."nents regarding thts resident. 



Signature of rvskient being evaluated: 
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IDP SAMPLE RECORDKEEPING FORM 



(M* rcvvTM tld« for r«cofd»og ifutructio/*i) 



Training Arttt 

A p£b( GN A CONSTRUCTION 

1 PROGRAMM>NG & CLIEN T CONTArT 

2 SITE A ENVIRONMENTAL ANAL YSIS 
„ 3_SCHE MATlC DES IGN 

4 BUILDING COST ANALYsT s 
_A.COD E RESEARCH ^ 

6 DESIGN development" _ 

7 CONSTRUCTION DOCUMENTS 



-l.§?LQL^iCAT '0NLL?!l^IE5' AL S 
. 9 DOCUMENT CHECKjNG^ ~ 

Tour Minimum vu> Rggjjtggjggtaggg A 



8 CC NSTBUCTION A0M »NjSTRAHON 

„!jL9iDP«NG & CONTRACT NEGOTIA T »0N 

n CONSTRUC TION OF nCE 
-12_QpNSTRuC2J0^ J ON 

Totol Minimum VU's Rtqirirtd Ctl#g<>fy b 



C OFFI CE MANAG EMENT 

- 'i-9^1*£iJ?E?CEDURlES 
1 P^O fESStONAL A CTiVi7>ES 
__ Totol Minim um yirtjje<}u^ C atego ry C 

0 >*ELA TED A CTlViHES 

15 

17 
20 

No Minimum Rtqutr»ffi<nt 



1 5| 



' to 

XTo- 

1S_ 



IS 



I VU « For Ptrtod ! 



Sup 
Educ 



Note Whtte areas rc 
10 20 



TOTAL Vir$ REOUiREO 



^0 

IS 
7C 



10 
35 




The a£>Ove ustmg of requtred rmnimums totals 28 
7S VU $ may be acquired m one Area Of spread t 



a&ove listing o» reduced min»mum$ loWTs «0 
30 VU s may be acquired »n one Area or spread i 



The a&Oye it${,ng of 'equ«*ed mmimums totals 25 
'0 VU s mry be acqutred m one Area or spread t 



700- 



C*'ego..es for ae!».iea aescr pr on, or 'OP r-a,n 09 c^wgo' e. ,na ^pprcea Su^pti,ment^ry ea^^„on acv 
Diary 



Cerfifications 
Intern A "hitect 
Date 



Sponsor 

Date 

Ju'isd(c:»on(s)'0 



Plras*> DfT.T or A(r.?p (f^ji^ !y 
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Council Record No. 
PERIOD: From 



To 



m d y 



Intern 



m / d / y 



present r9Commen<je<3 'even of r ^ Tra.nmg Areas 
30 40 50 60 70 


1 14 

•0 90 


Sup. 
Cduc. 




15 




r 
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K 



ToUl VlTt Eam«d 
ToOaU 



5 vu s attowirg 'or *5 a<3rt»lionat vu s to De acqui'e<J m Training Areas ^-9 AU ot tfte 
nrooghoul tfie Areas 



vij s aHc*irQ tor 3C a(3(JittO"a> VU s 'o oe acqu recJ m Traintng Areas TO- 12 AH jf 5he 
•>'ougMovit t^e Areas 

\/*os a»'o*'ng 'or *0 aa(5 i.onai vU s 'o t>e acQu'recj tn T-ain pg Areas '3 '4 At* o« the 
•>'Ov^g^ou* '.'^e Areas — 



"T" 



TOTAL VU-S EARNEO 

• »»i s'e':?< ^'e^v.' e 4 )f» s -^a^ Cie^cci' o^te Category or spread ff^rckjghoijt the 

f ' tee lOP Tf »irnf>9 Gu;deUf)»: 



Ackno*ie<jgemen; 

AfJvilOr 

Date 

ate's OerjtSt'raN'j"'^ Ju'iscJtciiorKs) Oate(si of Arcf> ftegutrattons 

R*v»Md 12/8$ 
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THE AMERICAN BO.\RD OF PEDIATRICS® 

III SILVER CEDAR COURT • CHAPEL HiLL. NORTH CAROLINA 27514-1651 • |919) 929-0461 
VERIFICATION OF CLINIC VL COMPETENCE FORM 



I raining FriMii 



Vrcj 



{'ri»j:rjii' Di'f^ itir ^ In r al . 

^ ! V B^MiJ ri^^ui'*'^ t^Jt th< PcrhKJ it TjinirDi >, ji < j^i >^ Fnonih^ txttrnlcU jn^-rk^^ \Ahtr{h^f fur vasatnin iiuk'n > t hk .\ r\\i\{ rjjUt up 



ERIC 



Sign Statement A if yoM rvtummctxJ ihc dtHAc runjcd apphtam fur eJunufuiu)n 
applicant for cxaminauon jt this titne PIcaM; have vour signature notarized 

I certifv that the atxj^e tunKd aj^licant has demonstrated the rwtesiarv 
attitudes kiKMlcdge tlinKal judgment, technical skills and interpersonal 
skills and is judged to be full> prepared for independent res|>onaibiht) as 
a general pediatrician to my knosv ledge he- she has .Twral and ethical 
inicgriiv The an>li«.ant 15 recommended for examination 



Sign Statcmcni 61 or B2 or txiih it vt.u do NOT ietommend the atxjve named 



Bl 1 4.ertifv th.M (he a^H^c named ap» litant has S(JT salisfa<»>fnl> demonstrated 
one Of ni^rt >A ihc nctcswrv attitudes kn^n* ledge s,linKal juOgcnjcnt 
tc«.hnKai skilU in mtcrpcrst>nal skills and is judged to be hill> prepared 
t(i( independent rcspon%ihilitv 4s a ger>era> pediairuian The appluani is 
SOr recommended U»r e\amin»jiu>n at ihi\ tunc 



Signature ot Pa^gmm Direttor Signature of Program Director 



E2 I ccnif> ih^t in ni> 'pinion the abost nanx*d aj^lxant lack> moral iiki ethicaJ 
inicgrttv and .s NOT recommended for examination at thij, time 



NiKdirv I\ibJK Signature ol Program Director 

It Suicincm Bl and or B^ has been signed please suppU further details of the *'Pi>iKJnis defiuen^ies arvj dotutnenution ot the reasons th.- applicant was not 
recommended This d»«.unfw:ntaiK>n should .ndude ci»pics oi the evaluations subnuticd by the lacultv at the end of a routjon copies of the p<-riodic evaluations b> 
the .iesident-N Evaluation (.\>mmntce lor .ts cquivilcnu and written evidence that the applicant wa^ .ouivsclcd regardmg his her pcrforrpjiKc 

P\c^>c prtMde anv nher mtorrnation Jb^)ui the applicant thai u>u thmk the Bcuni sht^uld kmm. U ihe jpplitjni is dyslexii or an> other seruws physical handicap 
which migm present Jirficulues in uiking examinat'of. please >ubiTiit dtxumcniation with this U ,m (P'Cds<r print or tvpc usin>! additional sheets if necessary » 



Eight componfnts of compelence uSL>t htxn identified belon I- or t^niponen*. ^iriW itn. number that be^t deMrnbev the apL.Kani 
in relation to the characteristics listed at tlie extremes of each sca»f 

I nderhne or cheik specifK points, if *inv. that cause probkms 



\djpi> svKjhuljrv 111 MKu'viiHuul jiuJ (.Ju>. jjmnjl >utu> of hi>iorijn 
RLM»k:ni/ON jfij rv*Np»>fXlN tn iion^LrKii jnj jiiiiuJinjI ^uon IX\(.lup> hi>lor% 

V KV. ,.f lllne^^ 



Nm paiicni ^ si»nil(>ri ^ r n^h' pn\j^\ Ptil. riiN »r rnvunipkk 

c\jJM.Jut Fji V ' writs rifKjin>:N I>i\n r\,'t '■t.ijk (^fuxivji flnJlllk:^ 'i- 

pJlhoph\^U»l^>V. . 



I ^<^ jS-rili'. K'lVi'niiijk \ ,\>nMvK'-ht t p.i!i<. fH ^ o »niti ' Vitas mujm^. [ntihinN 



N pjr. 




itXiJtK p' •'.v 



? PJfv TV 



F'tr!iirri,> Uvfinkjt JKrji(xulK p,>Mduii 
i"vi nwnjgt.nt n; pljn vurrcni l .m: 



Kttp's jNNONNt!n.nt t)t pjtk'ni 
. ipaii»i\ gtuJjntc jppropnjtc'l\ 



I : ^ 4 

[ j».k ol u>mmunKdH»tn skills inutue^ Aiih (<• .jk ! >r patunis 

I J' \ dumis uith \pUn.iiiv)n I't didjrnosis Diks rii't hjNc knvmloJ^t 

'I <'i uiili/i stMjl N<..».(Ki.N >'r hunidniut s in dd\ U' Ij* inU'rj^tHH) Ajih pjt, tills 



!s jwdfL m ,tds*.ii>. I.M itironiiul xot'sciu ^nj .•biduii toniini dpi^ropruie 
U C fiM^.ill\ rt'fltvis on viuti da »»ih».rs jp^ mo-. Dtinonsuatcs ^ ^ji 
jlliludo U»w<ird pjtionu d(ui 'Hihos L vpiairb uorking du^nosis jtvJ 
nu'nd^iMV.ni oMotiiNtls I iKKTsun^. nj:hh fviucnjs r\j.olloni 
sonununisdiutn skills Hj^ mhik kt»uk'<ip». 't ifx." mkmI \<.iCfxos .uxl huin.inirh.s 
wtfiKh .s uul'/ii! in JdN ti^ dn\ infcrai.ti<ns pdircni»> 



I tlll/»>N 



>'ftki s 



iinjj pdtitnt sjri SupoiMsc 



'^•tN 'U'l J»»*.,^i ftSfViM lt>lli;v [v atl^A lit. «! .U'l lltlM's JlDlL^ 

pcrscfut >< pr ''^s,i Mu fimbitfUN Kiii^ u (m- si, r\ e >. I'lUuk niui H\ >'l 

iittl.td' ini.>ruij(u'n I .ukx viMniniiiiKni pji ?nts 



< ns.i^\ aininiiiiiKnt 
Men ri..isondhl> nsk o 



.lon».sU S».». k^ tk' UfxJjit, klMV*kiJ>.t til iflc 111 

^.>b'(inN iXuionsuri jppropt ute iimiJii\f 
is dhk t" rnjki. di.\isjons mipiK .iiv' jfvpr')pri4ii.'l\ 
'jn»>».iutfis I trror must K* J^».opi».o 



•IMP()in\M Plejts* tompJett Ihe (A KK\I i C i IMCAl ( OMPJ-TKNC ^ raUn>i below Ihr ( rrdenlwK ( ok..rtiiiUe wUI irMtw indhlduaih ail Overall 
( liRKai ( ompeience rtitmj^t of L 2, \ and 4 

( I'-^ti Uk »nt nuinf^rr 'hjt N:si <lt scribes iht jpptivdnt in tcniis .>( his dhilnv U' tdfi Uu vhildren ind^'rvendtMUlv in ihc .n^'ra^o pra^Kc mU - in s or 

k jndvld ijxin>. nft' iv».'iun( thi o'mjxi'ienis »t ^tMupctem. e jNac js v^lII js \i>ar csiinutc of jppl^jnt s ^uspnt pcduirk kn»»v^n J^s. In iht s ist*s ,.dnd^c 

s JchfK^i dj.nnf>inv' 'tie naiuri >t hi p-nhlcm deiern.inin^ nuth.KJs -..x, .mi,^ alle\kUing tht j ft-hkni dnd ;jrr\'n>: .-'k n.jnipfnurK pljiix nJudirk: 
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Appendix B 



EXTRACT FROM MINNSSOTA'S VISION FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 

The report of the Task Force on Teacher Education for Minnesota's 
Future, Minnesota's Vision for Teacher Education: Stronger SUndards, 
New Partnerships, was published in 7986 by the state's Board of 
Teaching and its Higher Education Cknirdinating Board Its purpose 
was to identify a if dispositions, skills, and knowledge as the per- 
ferred outcomes of teacher education program? The following excerpt 
sets forth thone recommended outcomes. 
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CHAPTER KRECOMMKWDED 
PROGRAM OUTCOMES OF 
FUTURE TEACHER 
EDUCATION: DISPOSITIONS. 
SKILLS, KNOWLEDGE 

Historically, teacher education hao been descn'jed and evaluated by resource 
criteria such as the number of courses m pedagogy or philosophy of education, and 
the number of faculty and their de^ees Unfortunately, describing or measuring 
program resources provides no information about the results or consequences of the 
program for students, nor does it describe how the program is implemented. 
Defining, describing, and ev aluatmg the results, or outcomes, of a program make it 
possibleto judge whether the program produces teachers who eff*K:tively faciUtate 
learning for studep<^s. Defining, describing, and evaluating the method and 
procedures used also make judgments possible about the process of delivering 
teacher education. Current evidence suggests that teacher education should be 
characterized b> program outcomes and process a.s well as input ('Riylo/. 1979} 

Based on the task force review of the most recent knowledge of effective learning 
ind teaching. thiS chapter defines and describes a minimum set of standards for the 
outcomes and the processes of teachei education The first section provides the 
dispositions, skills, and knowledge that graduates of tearhtr education programs 
should demonstrate Necessar> elements of dehver> systems for impitmenting 
recommended programs are identified to conclude the chapter 



Introduction 

Tfeachers should be thoughtful, creative persons who use a set of principles and 
strategies deriveu an informed personal philosophy of education and the 
multiple demands of learning contexts. The descriptions of future learners and 
teachws create a picture of education which focuses on developing learners' ininds 
so that whe> can use available and changing knowledge in a variety of learning 
contexts 

These concept.^ .jf 'ea. .»ers and teachers have been too infrequently realized both 
Within schools d id teacner preparation programs Additionally, teacher education 
programs sel >m use an ideall* defined concept of a teacher as the basis for 
developing cohertui. integrated curriculum and structure (Howey. 1986) 

Several barriers to devtluping and implementing programs based on these concepts 
exist lii part, education has historically endorsed a "learn the facts and do the job" 
approach. Thi > perspective permeates teaching at all levels (Nolan. 1985) 
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Tbo. educators within colleges and schools hav e used limited interactive 
instructional strategies (Cross and Beidien 1986|. For the most part, college and 
classroom learning behavior exemplifies the passive learner phenomenon (KaU and 
Raths, 1 982} These obstacles affect decisions about what prospective teachers 
should learn and how thoy should leam. 

Expected dispositions of beginning teachers must stem from tht concept of an ideal 
teacher The identified dispositions determine the range of skills needed by 
beginning teachers Finally, the knowledge necessary for building the skills is 
defined All arc necessary to teaching regaraless of grade level or subject area. 

Dispositions 

The goals of teacher education programs should include not onl> he acquisition of 
skills and knowledge, but also the promotion of certain dispositions. Effective 
teachers a -e intentionally disposed to act in particular ways that best facilitate 
learning and can explain their patterns of behavior (Green. 1964). The frequency of 
particular actions within specified categories or circumstances determines the 
pa'-ticular dispobiLion (Katz and Raths. 1985). The task force recommends chat 
teacher education programs should be redtbigned to foster the following 
dispositions in beginning teachers: 

Dispositions Toward Self 
'i>fachers will be disposed to: 

• Understand their strengths, needs, values, and beliefs 

• Reflect on their own teaching and its effects on learners. 

• 'develop a personal philosophy of education. 

• appreciate the responsibility of serving as a positive moael for students. 

• Share decision making with learners and colleagues. 

• Accept change, ambiguity, and unr tainty. 

Dispositions Tbward the Learner 
Ttzchcrs will be disposed to: 

• Support positive learnor self-concept by fostering learner success. 

• Acknowledge and use the relationship between expectations and performance by 
learners. 

• Recognize and use learner readiness and motivation. 

• Respect and value individual and cultural differences. 

• Establish empathic. cooperative relationships with and among learners 

• Assist learners in clarifying beliefs, attitudes, and values. 

• Promote the fullest possible growth and development of all students. 
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Dispositions Toward Teaching 
l^achers will be disposed i r. 

• Engage v^iih learners in joint exploration i,l ideas and stt actures of knowledge. 

• Uf e a variety of teichmg si rategies supported by research. 

• Engage in critical and divergent thinking and problem oolving with learners. 

• Demonstrate global perbpett.ves with a sense of responsibihtv fur involvement. 

Dispositions Toward the Profession 
l^achers will be disposed to: 

• Act as part of .1 team which is informed and invoked in the broader t-ducational 
environment 

• Engage in professional responsibilities within the butldmg. the dislr \ 
professional organizations, and the commumlv 

• 1 nforni themselves of current professional literature 

Skills 

Effective teaching more than the transmi.^aion of basic skills, it is the ability to 
release people to learn how to i^ara (Green. 198' Teachers make multiple and 
contin lus decisions in gUK^.ng effe* -ive. formal learning Therefore, future 
teachers must acquire complex and elaborate teaching strategies. Tbachers must 
have the skills to create env ironments that provoke students to ask questions and 
seek answers on their own. The specific skills listed are representative and not 
exhaustive. The> are. however, essential to effective teaching. The task force 
retoiYimends that teacher edui dUon programs ouould be redesigned to assure that 
beginning teachers possess and can demonstrate the following learning and 
teaching skills. 

Intellectual Skills 

Tbachers serve as models to studen lb 1 heref ore. they must 

• Be articulate, creative and precise in the regular use of speaking, hstenmg, 
reading, writing, and mathematics 

• Be disciplined in the use of anal> tical. critical, and problem solving strategies 

Assessment Ski?'s 

Successful learning depends upon teachers knowledge of the students Tbachers 
must I>eable toanal>ze and interpret both objective and subjective information 
about students' learning characteristics, attitudes, and backgrounds. Ibachers 
must understand and respon i to each student individually and personall> 
Therefore, teachers must. 

• Be systematic in observiiig and interpreting learner behavior arid d>namics 
which cause the behavior 

• Identuy levels of readiness m student learning and development. 
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• Identifv student leiirning style, strengths, and ncHKis 

• Identify levels and sources of <earner motivation 

• Identifv rele\ ant aspects of learner background and experience 

Planning Skills 

\ significant pa^* if Jfettivt U aching consists uf making judgments and decisions 
about what students ha\t iearned. should learn, and are learning (Clark, 1983K 
Teacher planning contributes to tht tontcT* and qualit> of instruction (Smith and 
Sendelbach. 1973. Clark and Elmore. 1981) Additionally, planning influences the 
opportunitv to learn, tht instructional grouping, and overall focus of the learning 
environment processes iClark. 1?^J) Planning shapes the broad outhne of what is 
possible and is used to manage transitions b\ integrating information from one 
activity to another Ifeachers must 

• Define the purpose and ijoals of learning activ ities based on designed curriculum, 
learner assessment, and know ledge of learning effectiveness research 

• Translate goals into integraied curricular objectu es. relev ant activ ities. and 
evaluation procedures based on learner need. 

• Select learning objcnrtives for indu idual and group learning 

• Establish learning priorities, dev elop learning plans and prescriptions for 
learning based on learner strengths and needs 

• Select learning materuiLs. acti ties and .strategie.s lu achieve learning objects es 
for each learner 

• VUn the course of activ itit for inimediate. .short terni and long 'erm goals 

• Plan and de.sign ♦ . <iJuation tools and .strategie.s for as.sessing leaf . r outcomes 

Instructional Skills 

Instruction in\ ol\ es ihi application of intcntu nal acts aimed at promoting the 
learning of skills, knowltxige. and values lUvman. 1974) Achieving that goal 
rtn^uires balancing karning objectives, .student characteristics, teaching strategies, 
and curriculum objectiv es The teacher i.s responsible for blending these aspects of 
teaching through careful judgment and dc»cision making iCIark and Jo>ce, 19811 
The decisions teachers make affect their behavior and the behavK^r of their students 
1.1 both the long and short term Instructional skills allow teachers to make effective 
decisions Tbachers must 

• Use multiple learning and teaching strategies 

• IVovide clear, individually appropriate learning expc*ctations 

• KxpcKTt and maintain active, successful learner participation 

• Kxpect and support self-directed learning. 

• Listen, reflect, and probe for learner understanding and ask for clarification 

• Support, critique, and expand learner expression in speaking and writing 

• Kxploi e academic information as well as personal feelings and relationships 
through discussion 
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• Fobler critical and du ergent thinking and problem solv ing among learners. 

• Guide cooperative learning, mdependent stud>, and field stud> among learners 

• Use stale of the art communication technology and information systems. 

Evaluation Skills 

Ibachingand learning art reciprocal b\ nature, teaching influences learning and 
learning affects teaching. Therefore, evaluation must account for this mteraction. 
Sun?e form^ of ev aluation should be ongoing, and other forms should be periodic. 
Tbachers must: 

• Monitor and evaluate student learning through a variety of methods 

• Monitor and evaluate their own behavior m relation to changes in achievement. 

• Modif) learning objt^.tiVt s. plans, and instructional behavior based onev aiuation 
results 

Social Behavior Management Skills 

Enviionments that art conducive to productive learning and p ^^mote active learner 
participation require the instructional strategn.o oulI.iuhI . e Additionally, 
teachers need specific skill.s to manage tht- social l>thavior of tht learners and 
themselves, 
Ibachers should 

• Prov ide clear and appropriate l>ehav loral txpec tations and establish 
corresponding rules and routines 

• Diagnose and identify causes of antisocial, counter productive, or nonproductive 
behaviors in the learning environment 

• Recognize and respond to opportunities for fostering learner self discipline. 

• Employ tesU?d behav lor modifu ation and behav loral .\naly ^is pnnciples for 
producing desirable behavior 

• Employ strategies to alter the social emotional climaU of the learning 
env ironmentin collaborative, individualistic, or cooperative structures 

• WleT phy sical and env ironmental a»[HH Is of the It-arning env ironment to promote 
desired social development 

Role Modeling Skills 

Through their own behavior teachers should demonstrate 

• Courtesy and respect tor others 

• Enthusiasm for learning 

• Self-discipline and control. 

• Consistency between intention and action 
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Knowledge 

Tfeaching has been described as .an art informed b> science (Gage. 1985K Thus, 
the education of teachers should reflect the combination of liberal education and the 
science of learning and teaching. 

Liberal arts education is concerned vMth comprehensive development ot ine mind in 
acquinng knowledge. The aim is to achieve knowledge and understanding of 
experience in msuv different ways Prospective teachers must acquire not only 
information, but also knowledge of complex conceptual schemes, of the arts, and of 
different types of reasoning and judgment (l..st. 1972). Liberal arts studies 
introduce the relationships among basic bodies of knowledge and the range of 
knowledge as a whole The aim of liberal education must be kept in mind in the 
selection of disciphnes studied in the liberal arts curriculum. The task force 
recommends that teacher education prugramb should be redesigned to mclude the 
following bodies of knowledge. 

Knowledge About People 

Future te<.^hers must understand how social organizations function and influence 
people and how people influence organizations. The> must comprehend the 
challenges and the opportunities facing people in culturally diverse societies and 
understand how to work with people in ''omplex social settings They must ha^e 
knowledge which allows them to mak^ informed judgments about issues in 
professional eLliics Thic* l>od> of knowledge should include the sot.ial and behavioral 
sciences, the nulural i>cienves. the humanities, and philosophic values and belief 
systems 

Knowledge About Cultures 

Future teachers must understand the origins and the development of western and 
nun western civ liizations and cultures Thev ^.ust understand past and present 
ideas and dilates in the sciences and humanit es The> must learn to examine 
.ssues. trends, and forecasts that may affect future thinking, behavior, and 
institutions This bod> of knowledge should include not only social, literar>. and 
linguistic knowledge, but also the pohtical. n ligiuus. historical, scientific, and 
technological evidence that defines cultures 

Knowledge About Epistcm. ny 

Prospective teachers must gain an appreciation of differing viewpoints and the^-.-es 
w 1 thin disciplines and t associated methods of inquiry They must learn to ev alu ate 
explanations advanced to account foi phenomena. From this experience, future 
teachers must understand how knov/ledge persistently changes and evolves over 
time In liberal education, pursuit of knowledge must bt complemented with 
lecuTiing the various "ways of knowing 
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Knowledge in a Specific Discipline 

Prospective leathers shr.uld understand the scope, s ructure. and relationship of a 
bod> of knowledge to the world Future teachers must develop a sense of personal 
scholarship through m-depth stud> m one or more core liberal arts disciplines They 
must identify sufficient!) w ith scholars m the area(s) of concentration so that they 
appreciate and respond to the chaxiging nature of kricwledge Such academic 
concentration must pro\ide future teachers witn kno^v.edge that will appiv in future 
learning and teaching envirornients 

Knowicdge About Human Growth and Dcvelopmcn \ 
Future teachers must learn how the acquisition of knowledge relates to 
development of an mdixidual s learning, thinking, feehng. and belie\ mg TVachers 
must understand the»r <.«n levels of de\ e*opment. 'earning stvie and niotivatiorjal 
habits They must acquire this knowledge as the basu. Tor diaj^iostic and 
prescripti\e teaching that will allow them to respond to learners' mdividu*^ iil>les. 
strengths, and needs The> must learn to translate theor> into practical learning 
apphcation and to translate practice into theor> The knowledge should ip^'lude 
information about human learning deru ed from c" .rrent and emerging 
developmental theories of th. lUina. bodv. and emotions. Within and across cultures 
in the following areas* 

• A tfective/ social, cognitive, moral, and physical de\ elopment. 

• Motivational development, and 

• Individual learning styles and modes 

Knowledge About Com lunication and Language 

Future teachers must appreciate and understand the t iexities of hum in 
communication. This knowledge allows them to determii.* how various 
communication strategies and stv les cause learning in a v ariet> of conte. The 
knowledge provides prospectixi teachers with the oasis for making decisions about 
their own and their students communication and language Tht knowledge should 
include theoretical and developmental information about 

• Nonverbal communication. 

• Oral lanj^ uage and communication llistenmg an ' speaking). 

• Written language and communication (reading and writing) and 

• Ikrhnological language and communication 

Knowledge of Scientific Inquiry 

Future teachers must learn methods of scientific inquir> that will provide them 
with a vanet> of problem solving strategies for addressing the difficulties and 
complexities of students leamiig The> must learn to understand and valut critical 
thinking and self <lirected learning as intellectual habits of miad The> must learn 
scientific methodolog> and use it systematically to identify proble and create 
effective learning environments Methods to be learned include 

• Descriptive procedures, and 
Q 'Jxperimental procedures 
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Knowledge of Literature on Effecti'v e Learning and Teaching 
Informed bv the hterat'ircv teachers w ill learn to articulatv* and explain their own 
and their students learning behavior The\ must learn to interpret and applv 
research findings Knowledge of the l.reratureon effectue learning and teaching 
should mclude 

• learning. 
Curriculum and resources. 

• Pedagog>'. 

• Tbchnology. and 

• Organizational development 

Program Delivery 

lb achiev e desiretl outcomes, programs should mclude reguiar and s> stematic 
experiential activities that relate to the acquisition of dispositions skills, and 
knowledge 

From the beginning uf the teacher education program, future teachers must engage 
in regular and s> stematic observ ation. reflection, and feedback using a variety of 
nethods. these might include v idt jtape anal^ c>!s of their Dehav »or b> themselves, 
their peers facultv. and cooperating teacher . The obocrv ation should be integrated 
with experiences m human growth and devei^nn-^ent and commurucation. 

Throughout the teacher education program, future teachers must observe and 
mterpret human behav lor m cLnical and field - itings The> must observe and work 
with small and large groups of learners in a wide range of real or simulated settings. 
Infield settings, to support stadeut growth, teacher education students and their 
supportm^ sources should be clustered withm a Linited nuniber of cooperating 
schools 

Throughout the teacher education program, future teachers must have regular and 
systematic practice and use of coi aoication technolog> and data-based 
information systems 

From the beginning, future teache' mu«^ -"utmely integrate scientific methods of 
ancxlysis and problem sob ng m all .leld experiences and practices 

Part of the program deli . r> s> stem should b*» a ormai. slructuied induction p<-. >d 
blowing graduatioi During this time. emplo>e<i begi^ming teachers would be 
require^^ to demonstrate increased lev els of the dispositions. skilL., and knowledge- 
attained m the preparation program 
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Summary 

After completing teacher education programG. beginning teachers should have 
attained the recommended dispositions, skills, and knowledge sufficiently 'Arell to 
teach effectively in a variety of learning environments. The task force also 
recommends a program delivery system to ensure that teacher education students 
acquire and demonstrate the recommended outcomes as they progress through the 
program. The outcomes and the system of program delivery should be used by 
teacher educators to guide curriculum redesign and ircplementation. 



Appendiy. C 

CODE OF ETHICS FOR MINNESOTA TEACHERS 



Bf low we present an excerpt from the Code of Ethics for Minnesota 
Teachers, published b\ the state's Board of Teaching. 

Chapter Nine: Code of Ethics^ 

§3.130 Code of ethics for Minnesota teachers 

A. Each tPC'^her upon entering trie teacning nrofession, assumes a 
number of obligations, one of which is to adhere to a set of principle;* 
which defints professi.r.al conduct. These principles are reflec^^ed in 
the following code of ethics, which sets forth to the education profes- 
sion and the public it serves standards of professional conduct and pro- 
cedures for implementation. 

This code shall apply to ?11 persons licensed according to rules 
established by the Minnesota board of teaching. 

B. Standards of professional conduct. 

1 A teacher shall provide professional educational services in a 
non -discriminatory mani.r-r. 

2 \ teacher shall make reasonable effort to protect the student 
from conditions narmful to health and safety. 

^ In accordance with sUte and federal laws, a teacher shall dis- 
close confidential information about iudividualh only when a 
compelling professional purpose is served or when required by 
law. 

i A teacher shall take r^dsonable disciplinary action in exercis- 
ing the authority to provide an atmosphere conducive to learn- 
ing. 

5 A teacher shall not use professional relationship's w'th stu- 
dents, parents, and colleagues to private advantage. 

^ A teacher shall delegate aathority for teaching responsibilities 
only to licensed personnel. 

From Cixii )f FAhic ;ur Minnesota Tsachen, Minnesota Board ot Teaching, St Paul» 
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7. A teacher shall not deliberatly suppress or distort subject 
matter. 

8. A teacher shall not knowingly falsify or misrepresent records 
or facts relating to that teacher's own qualifications or to 
other teachers' qualifications. 

9. A teacher shall not knowingly make false or malicious statt^- 
ments about students or colleagues. 

10. A teach ^r shall accept a contract for a teaching position that 
requires Ucensing only if properly or provision-ily lice*^sed for 
that position. 
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DETAILED DESCRIPTIONS OF INTERNSHIPS 
IN FOUR LICENSED PROFESSIONS 



On the following pages are four detailed descriptions of the intern- 
sbi. i^uiremenfe in four professions — engineering, psychology, archi- 
tecture, aiid medicine — along with background information about the 
context in which these internships abide. It is hoped that these 
descriptions will offer insights for those considering establishing a 
similar requirement for entry into teaching. 

Each section has us own list of references. 
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ENGINEERING 



CONTEXT FOR TKE ENGINEERING LICENSURE 
PROCESS 

Governance of Licensure 

The field of engineering has t^o tiers of practitioners professional 
engineers (PEs), who are licensed by the state in which they practice, 
and others who perform engineering work but are not licensed. Only 
hcense 1 PEj* are permitted to advertise as engineers, and most docu- 
ments and plans must signed by a PE to be legally recognized. As a 
result, most nonlicensed engineers ^ork in firms headed by one or 
more PEs who bear full responsibility for their employees' work- 
All licensure is done by individual states, although some interstate 
reciprocity exists. In some states, licensure h not required for fi/e 
"exempt** classes of engineers who: work for the U.S. government; 
work m a manufacturing corporation, work for a public utility; work 
under the 5uper\ision of registered engineers, c: build or design struc- 
tures for their personal use (Sunar, 1985, 8, Florida Statutes, 1987, 
471.003). 

Over the years, requirements for engineering liceni*ure have become 
both more striiig^nt and more stand'^^'dlzed. Many states that ;wmit- 
ted the substitut Jii of experi'^nce for formal education are closii g this 
loophole (Smith, 1988^ and the standardized examinations offered b> 
the National Cou: ci\ of Engineering Examiners (NCEE) are now 
universally required, although cut off scores var> significantly among 
jurisdictions (He'-ndon, 1988). 

Still, licensure of practicing engineers is far from universal. Of the 
approximately 1.4 million practicing engineers in the United States, 
some 500,000 are registered under s^ate registration Iiws {Registration 
Souly 1987, 2). Although the absolute number ot registered engineers 
has risen steadily over the past 50 years (Sunar, 1985, 10), the ratio of 
Fundamentals of Fngineering (FE) exams administered I'the first step 
m the registration process) to bachelor's degrees awarded in engineer- 
ing has declined slightly *n the last 15 years, from just over 0.6 in the 
mid-1970s to 0.56 in the late 1980s) (NCEE, 1988). Since a significant 
number of engineers choose to become licensed later in their careers 
thase data are iio. conclusive, but do seem to indicate that without sig 
mficant changes in state regulations, engineering is unlikely to become 
a profession m hicli more than half of its practitioners are licensed. 



Professional Attitudes Towards Licensure 



Engineering has not managed to make licensure routine, as law and 
medicine have. This is evident from the tone of both official and unof- 
ficial publications within the profession, all of which spend time 
defending registration before they begin describing it. The National 
Society of Professional Engineers (NSPE), for instance, publishes a 
pamphlet entitled Registration Nou! that informs practicing engineers 
about the registration process. Ine pamphlet is written to persuade 
unlicensed engineers to become registered: 

You've re ched a point in your career when your education, training, 
anf. expedience make you a valued p of your employer's team. 
Those aroand you respect your talents, your capabilities, and your 
skills. Still, you want something more in your professional career. 
It's t:me to take your place in the mamstream of your profession, to 
be m contact with the highest calil;er of engineering professionals, 
to 

The pamphlet ^.^es on to enumerate the rewards of becoming a , >- 
fessional engineer, pointing out that "engineering registration is a pres- 
tigious step in p/ofessional grov^th and development." It cites several 
reasons for becoming registered, including providing the profession 
with a firmer sense of direction, promoting public awareness of the 
l\pes of work engineers perform, and placing engineering on an equal 
footing With other recognized professions {Registration Now!, 1987). 

NCEE's Why Become a PE? adopts a similar tone: "There are many 
tangible benefits to becoming a PE," it explains, and goes on to 
enumerate advantages similar to those in the NSPE pamphlet {Why 
Become a PE\ n.d.). Even Hou to Become a Professional Engineer, a 
self help book published b> a self appointed engineering publication 
group, takes on an exhortative tone. "The first question you may ask 
about registration is, 'Why should I register?' Particularly if you are a 
recent graduate of a ngorcus engineering curriculum, you may feel that 
>our degree speaks for itself and that furthf : testing and certification 
are superfluous However, the issue is a good aeal naore complex than 
that" (Sunar. '•^SS, 1), It is difficult to iiiagine a "How to Prepare for 
the Bar Exam" book with a simM? r introduction. 
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THE PROFESSION VL ENGINEERING IJCENSURE 
PROCESS 

Common Features 

Becoming licensed as a professional engineer in mo&t states is a 
four -part process. One must first graduate from a four>year engineer- 
mg program that includes cour«:<^s in basic mathematics, engineering 
sciences, and engineering design; a student whose program is not 
accredited by the Accreditation Board for Engineering Technology or 
the Canadian Engineering Accreditation Board may be required to 
undergo additional training. The candidate must next pass the FE 
examination, an eight-hour multiple-choice test of basic engineering 
knowledge, including engineering mechanics, mathematics, electrical 
circuits, and engineering economics. 

Having demonstrated through the FE examination at least a 
minimal level of competence in the knowledge tested, the candidate is 
designated an engineer-in-training (EIT), In order to ad/ance beyond 
this* level, the prospective professional engineer is required to practice 
fir four years in a setting that allows a progressive assumption of 
rec>ponsibilit>. No further requirements are imposed on the internship 
by 3n> central regulating board, more than in any of the other profes- 
sions, the internship is simply the first years of working. After four 
>ears, the candidate is eligible to sit for the Principles and Practice of 
Engineering (PE) examination, an eight-hour essay test that requires 
the candidate to solve actual problems in six of fourteen areas of 
engineering. A candidate who receives a passing score of 48 out of 80 
un the PE examination and submits evidence of completion of all other 
prerequisites eligible for registration as a professional engineer (Why 
Become a PE^, n.d., 4-8). 

In summar>', then, to be licensed as a professional engineer a Candi- 
da must first have: 

• A degree in engineering (generally from an accredited program, 
if not, compensatory work must be done). 

• A passing score on the FE examination. 
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The candidate is then at the EIT level. To complete the process ol 
becoming a profess' onal engineer, he or she must additionally have: 

• Four years of experience. 

• A passing score on the PE examination. 

InterstP o Variations 

Registration is done on a state-by-state basis, and requirements vary 
considerably. Some states, for instance, still permit the substitution of 
four (or more) >ears of experience for the four years of education, oth- 
ers require those with a degree from an accredited program to take only 
part of the FE exam (Summary of the Requirements, 1988). Some 
states require engineers to declare and be licensed in a subspecialty, 
such as chemical or electrical engineering; others have only generic 
licensure. 

Efforts at Standardizadon 

A certain degree of uniformity is provided by the standardized 
national examinations, the FE and the P£, administered by the NCEE, 
a consortium of the 54 state and jurisdiction boards Oi engineering 
registration. In addition to the two exams, which have been required in 
all states since 1984, the NCEE offer£ a program of national certifica- 
tion, v'hich a:ds engineers seeking registration in more than one state 
by attesting to the standard they have attained. 

THE ENGINEERING INTERNSHr 

General Features 

There is little, if a ly, standardization of the engineering "intern- 
ship Ho^ to Become a Professional Engineer suggests that the state 
board will be more likel> to accept experience if it was supervised, of 
high quality, broad in scope, and progressively responsible (Sunar, 
1985, 25), but there is little evidence that the states actually look for 
more than the appropriate amount of time spent in a supervised setting 
duing engineering work. Florida, which has been commended by the 
NCEE for its licensure practices, requires or*" that the four years 
"must principally involve activities in the fiela of engineer ig" end 
"shall include at least one year of engineering design experience" 
{Florida Statutes. 1987, 21H 20.002[1]). The work must also be under 
the direct supervision of ?Es practicing engineers, v/ho will be asked 
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to verify its quality and character (Florida Statutes, 1987, 
2lH-20,OO2[2; 

Two Models for Evaluation 

Two basic models exist for evaluation of the internship experience. 
In the first, a small board of professional engineers evaluates a detailed 
list and description of activities submitted by the applicant and thereby 
determines whether the experience has been acceptable. New 
Hampshire exemplifieb this model, requiring aspiring PEs to provide a 
"Supplementary Experience Record in Detail." The form asks the 
applicant to "in chronological order, starting with your first engineer- 
ing engagement, list and identify your engineering^ projects and/or 
assignments. Be specific in identifying the portion of work you per- 
sonally engineered note the calculations you performed, identify the 
project by job title» name of client, location of project, total cost and 
cost of the portion you engineered . . . list such things as capacities, 
oiZeb, ratings, list of equ'pment sized and/or specified, or other suitable 
identifying means, note success or failure of each project" (State of 
New Hampshire Joint Board, 1988). The applications are then 
reviewed b> one of the four PEs who serve on the five-member review 
board (the fifth member is a layperson). The reviewer A^orks from a 
checklist to ascertain that rhe applicant has had sufficient experience 
m engineering to ensure that he or bhe could practice independently. 
The applicant ;s also required tu provide a list of five references, who 
may be called upc to verify the applicant's experience, 1: at the burden 
o; the evaluation falls mainly on the board. 

In the second model, responoibility for evaluating the candidate's 
experience falls on the practitioner? with whom he or she has pro- 
feasional contact. Florida, for instance, requires the applicant to list 
professional experiences in detail (State of Florida Department of Pro- 
fessional Regulation, 1988), but relies b> law oi. notarized employer 
verification forms to document the EIT's activitifs (Florida Statutes, 
1987, 21H-20.OO2[2]) 7h» employers are asked to complete forms ver- 
ifying that the applicant: 

1. Is or was employed with this company from to 

2. During his/her employment worked with me/for me for 

years. 

3. Has been engaged in engineering for years. 

4. Has been jn responsible charge of engineering for years. 

In addition, each employer has four lines to **comment on the 
applicant's experience, ability and competency to do engineering work 
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as indicated in questions 3 and 4'* (Florida Board of Professional 
Engineers, 1987) The applicant is required to submit five additional 
personal references from practicing engineers, at least two of whom 
must be PEs, attesting to the applicant's **experience, ability and com- 
petency to do engineering work" (Florida Board of Professional 
Engineers, 1987). A subcommittee of three of the nine-member (seven 
engineers, two laypeople) professional board then reviews these affida- 
vits and determines whether the candidate will be permitted to sit for 
the PE examination. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 



CONTEXT FOR THE PSYCHOLOGY LICENSURE 
PROCESS 

Governance of Licensure 

Ps>cholog> differs from engineering in that all recognized practition- 
ers must be licensed, but like engineering, the profession has two tiers, 
in this case those who are licensed and those who are licensed and also 
registered. Licensure is done on a state b> -state basis, and all psychol- 
ogists who offei direct services to the public for a fee must be licensed 
by their state board in order to practice as psychologists (AASPB, 1). 
Registration is governed by the Council for the National Register of 
Health Service Providers in Psychology (CNRHSPP), an independent 
agency that produces a directory of qualified psychologists who elect to 
be included, 15,500 out of 44,580 doctor^', level psychologists are listed 
in the agency's register iCNRHSPP, 1988, Wichenski, 1988). There are 
no **exempt'' classes of psychologists, but many licensed and nonli 
censed practitioners psychiatriati>, psychiatric nurses, social workers, 
guidance counselors, and vario'^s sorts of therapists- offer similar ser- 
vices to the public In additior*, some states also recognize paraprofes- 
sionai psychologists as psychological assistants, associates, or examin 
ers (APA. 1988). 

Licensure requirements vary considerably across state lines, but as 
With enpneering, are becoming more stringent. Most states now 
require candidates to have a doctoral degree nd one to two years of 
ilKucal experience A standardized examination, the Examination for 
Professional Practice in Psychology (EPPP), is employed by all states, 
and 28 states require an oral exammation as well (APA, 1988). 

Professional Attitudes Towarus Licensure 

Since licensure is required by law in all states, there is no need to 
persuade psychologists to pursue it. Publications such as Careers in 
Psychology, aimed at the "thousands of students [who] write the APA 
each year asking how to become a pfc^chologist" discuss the many areas 
in which psychologists practice res«.arch, counseling, industry, law- 
without highlighting any In fact, the book points out that master's, 
bachelor's or even associate degrees in psychology offer opportunities 
for practice (APA,1986a). The APA s Psychology as a Health Care Pro- 
ftssion spends several pages highlighting how rigorous the requiremerits 
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are for licensure as a practicing p»^>chologist, "No other mental health 
care profession requires its practitioners to na\e as high a degree of 
education ^nd training specificallv In the mental and emotional 
processes as doe^ the profession of psychology" (APA. 1986b, 9); but it 
in no \^a\ tries lu cajole the recalcitrant into becoming registered. Even 
the CNRHSPP, .he voluntarv registration organization, believes that 
its "p^ixluct" advertises itself through the benefits of registry: namely, 
It confers a gain in status and it facilitates approval of third party pay 
ments (CNRKSPP, 1988). 



THE PSYCHOLOGY LICENSURE PKOCEi^,^ 

Common Features 

Becoming licensed ai> a professional ps>chologist in most states is a 
three part process A candidate must first graduate from a doctoral 
program in ps>cholug>. prugrains approved b> the American Psycholog 
ical Association (APA) requ're, in addition to appropriate coursework. 
^ha* the candidate participate in a 400 hour predissertation practicum 
experience and a full tinit one vear pohtdiscertation interns \p. The 
candidate must then ppatite lor one or two >ears under supervision. 
In sone states this requirement mav be met with the predoctoral 
internship, in others, the experience must be postdoctoral. As with 
doctoral program^, the APA accredits internships that meet standards 
fur administration, staff, interns, and program. S nee credit for APA- 
accredited internships is given b> the candidate's doctoral -granting 
institution, ps>choIog\ internships tend to be fairh structured and to 
include didactic training alongside chnical experience. 

The final step in the psvcholog> licensure process involves passing 
the EPPP. a 200 item multiple choice examination that addresses the 
.^..Jidate*s masterv of six major areas in psychology, ranging from 
interpreting and reporting results of assessment to designing and 
implementing research, cut off i>cores are established b> the individual 
states, and range from 55 percent to 75 percent. In most states, addi- 
tional stutt developed oral or essa> examinations are also required. A 
candidate who receives a pa:^slng score on the EPPP, submits evidence 
of completion of all other prerequisites, and provides confirmation of 
good moral character is eligible for licensure as a professional clinical 
psychologist (AASPB. n.d.) 

Thus, for licensure in most states a candidate must have: 

• A doctoral uegree in ps>chol(>g> from an approved program or 
the equivalent '^Approved" often, but not alwa>., means APA 
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accredited. Accredited doctor-^I programs in clinical psychology 
require both practicum experience and a one > ear internship as 
pan of the curriculum. 

• One or two years of supervised experience in a state board- 
approved setting. Some, but b> no means all, jurisdictions 
require that a certain amount of this supervised experience be 
postdoctoral. 

• A passing score on a written examination, most ( en the 
EPFP. 

• Certain administrative requirements, such as age, citizenship, 
residence, evidence of character, etc. 

Interstate Variations 

Variations on this schema include two or three states that require 
only a master's degree for licensure, as well as a number ^f states that 
require ethics or other wruten examinations in addition to the EPPP. 
Twenty -eight states also require an oral examination of clinical skills 
(APA, 1988). registry in the National Register of Health Service 
Providers in Ps>cnolog>, the candidate must have complet e a one year 
interns^hip as a trainee, and an additional year of postdoctoral super 
vised ork, this requirement often superse-^es the state regulation. 

Efforts at Standardization 

Interstatv-^ uniformity comes frcim AP^ accreditation of educational 
programs and internships. CNRHSPP requirements, and the EPPP 
Listing in the NRHSPP simplifies intersute transfer of .icenses, but it 
still does not overcome the gap between states with oral examinations 
and those without. 

Standardization of the internship has come about mainly through 
the APA accreditation process. The APA accredits programr in "lini 
cai, counseling, and school psychology, over 50 percent of tht uoctor 
ates awarded in psychology each year are awarded in thes<? three areas 
(Clinical psycho. accounts for 40 percent fo; the doctorates awarded 
each year, counst and "other" are second with 15 percent each; 
developmental/'gerontologjcal and educational account for 6 percent 
each, and school psychologists make up less than 3 perr*»nt of all doc 
toral candidates in psychology (APA, 1986a, 12 13]). To be accr.lited, 
the program must mc^ude supervised practicuni and internship experi 
ence appropriate to 'he field of psychology (APA Committee on 
Accreditation, 1986, App. B). 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY INTERNSfflP 

The Practicum Experience 

Before prospective psychologists enter internship, they have already 
been exposed to th<? practice of their profession through a practicum. 
According to the APA Accreditation Guidelines, "Practicum training is 
field experience, usually taken for academic credit, often on campus. 
The practicum provides for student experiences with client problems 
and learning of relevant psychological skills. The practicum is 
intended to prepare the student for the internship and is prerequisite 
to it" (APA Committee on Accreditation, 1986, B15). The practicum 
parallels student teaching in many ways, for the candidate is con- 
currently enrolled in a formal education program, has limited responsi- 
bilities, is closely supervised, is not paid, and is given the opportunity 
to observe practitioners at work. 

According to the APA, practicum training is intended to develop the 
following capacities (APA Committee on Accreditation, 1986, B16-17): 

1. Understanding of the commitment to professional and social 
responsibility as defined by statutes of the ethical code of the 
profession. 

2. The capability to conceptualize human problems. 

3. Awareness of the ftjll range of human variability: handicap- 
ping conditions, age, gender, ethnic and racial background, 
religion, and lifestyle. 

4. Understanding of one's own personality and biases and of 
one's impact upon others in professional interaction. 

5 Skill in relevant interpersonal interactions such as systematic 
observation of behavior, interviewing, psychological testing, 
psychotherapy, counseling, and consultation. 

6- Ability to contribute to current knowledge and practice. 

The minimum practicum experience is 400 hours, of which at least 
150 hours is in direct b«*rvice experience and tx least 75 houi'S is in for- 
mally scheduled supervision. Other recommended practicum activities 
include attending case conferences and writing reports . nd clinical 
notes (APA Committee on Accreditation, 1986, B17). 

Clearly, these are ambitious goals. It is unlikely that even an 
eypt?rienced psychologist is truly aware of his or her own personality 
and biases, never mind the full range of human variability. Still, the 
baric intention is clear; the practicum is designed to develop the 
participant's commitment to and awareness of the values of the profes- 
sion The internship aims to reinforce these lessons and extend them. 
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Competition for Candidates and Programs 

After completing a practicum and coursework (and sometimes 
xiissertation), doctoral candidates in accredited school, counseling, and 
clinical psyciiology prograrrs must undertake a one-year internship. 
Internship programs may either be connected to a single graduate 
department or school from which they draw all their interns, or they 
may be administratively independent of a school/graduate program and 
draw their interns from many sources (APA Committee on Accredita- 
tion, 1986, B18). 

Because interships are required by all accredited programs, there are 
two groups of captive suitors; Internship programs compete for interns, 
and interns compete for places in those programs. As a result, intern- 
ship program^ produce brochures describing their offerings to prospec- 
tive interns. "The internship offers a rich and striking array of learn- 
ing experiences with opportunities to work from a vfiriety of theoretical 
perspectives," explains one brochure (District of Columbia Commis- 
sion, 1987, 1), the program "offers a psychology internship of unusual 
breadth and depth to qualified graduate students," asserts anniier 
(Veterans Administration Medicai Center, 1988, 1) 

In turn, applicants are required to submit detailed evidence of their 
experience and qualifications. Different programs make different 
requests, but t>pically ask for such things as samples of testing work, 
transcripts or cassettes of psychotherapeutic activity, case write-ups, an 
assessment of personal strengths and weaknesses, an autobiography, 
and a statement of theoretical orientation and goals (Veterans 
Administration Medical Center. 1988; Harvard Medical School, 1988; 
and District of Columbia Commission, 1987). 

In addition, some 400 *iccredited internship programs have banded 
together to form a consortium, the Association of Psychology Intern- 
ship Centers (APIC). APIC publishes an annual directory for candi- 
dates describing its members' programs, and has established a uniform 
repl> date for all its member programs. All APIC members must notify 
candidates of their rejection in writing on a certain date; candidates 
V ho have been accepted or wait-listed are notified by telephone about a 
week later. Candidates have 24 hours to accept or reject the 
internship s offer, and no candidate may keep more than one offer 
active at a given time. This sophisticated notification system demon- 
strates how central the internship is to the psychology profession, at 
least to the elite group that attends APA accredited programs (APIC, 
1987). 
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Standards for APA-Accredited Internships 

APA-accredited internship programs must meet the following stan- 
dards listed below ;APA Committee on Accreditation, 1986, B18-22): 

Administration: 

a. Demonstrate sufficient resources and administrative support. 

b. Recognize training activities as an integral part of the 
agency's activities, and reward staff members accordingly. 

c. Establish close working relationships between internship and 
graduate program. 

d. Conform to APA standards and guidelines 

e. Demonstrate a high regard for human dignity. 

Staff: 

a. Staff should be large enough to provide a variety of role 
models. 

b. A clearly designated psychologist with extensive training 
experience should be responsible for the program. 

c. Collaborative work with other disciplines is desirable. 

Interns: 

a. Program must /nake sure that accepted interns are appropri- 
ately qualified to undertake internship (with relevant didactic 
and practicum experience). 

b. Provision should be made for more than two interns to pro- 
mote intertrainee stimulation. 

c. Interns should be actively Involved in evaluating their own 
experiences. 

d. Service goals must not erode training goals. 
Program: 

a. Internship programs should develop and distribute descriptive 
materials about the goals and content of the training program. 

b Internships should provide supervised experience in an organ- 
ized sequence of activities and exposure to a variety of prob- 
lems. 

c. Interns should learn and apply ethical standards to the prac- 
tice of psychology. 

d. Intensive individual supervision of ample quality and quantity 
must be provided (minimum 2 hours per week). 

e. Interns should receive periodic, clearly identified evaluations 
designed to facilitate their change and growth. 

f. Program should perform self-evaluations. 
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g. Facilities (office space, library resources) must be adequate. 

h. Program should maintain records for all interns. 
Recruitment procedures must allow interns free choice 

The APA accredits internships only after an im olved application 
process^ including a thorough self-evaluation by the institution apply- 
ing for accreditation, and site visits by APA representatives. Continu- 
ing accreditation depends upon additional site visits every five years 
(APA Committee on Accreditation, 1986, Al-5). 

Internship Requirements for Registratiou 

Internship requirements for those seeking registration as well as 
licensure are essentially the same as for those completing APA- 
accredited programs. The CNRHSPP requires an internship to meet 
the standards below (CNRHSPP, n.d.a.): 

1. An organized training program designed to provide the intern 
with a planned, programmed sequence of training experiences. 

2. Internship agency has designated a licensed staff psychologist 
to be responsible for the training program. 

3. Agency has two or more psychologists on the staff as supervi- 
sors, at least one of whom is licensed by the state. 

4. Supervision was carried out by an agency staff member and at 
least half was supervised by (a) psychologist{s). 

5. Training was provided in a range of assessment and treatment 
activities conducted directly with patients. 

6. At least 24 percent of intern's time was in direct patient con- 
tact (minimum 375 hours). 

7 There were at least two hours per week of formal face-to-face 
supervision of ir.tern by supervisor; in addition, there were at 
least two hours r week of additional learning activities (sem- 
inars, co-therapy, additional supervision, etc.). 

8. Traming was postclerkship, postpracticura, postexternship. 

9. Agency had at least two interns while applicant was training. 
10- Trainee had appropriate title ("intern," "resident," "fellow," 

etc./ 

11. Agency provided interns with a written statement or brochure 
describing the goals and content of the internship and expec- 
tations the quality and quantity of the interns' work. 

12. Internship (minimum 1500 hours) was completed within two 
years. 
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The CNRHSPP verifies that an in ^mship has met these criteria by 
asking the sapervisor to sign a form toat lists the twelve guidelines on 
the back, and reads in part "I hereby attest that all of the above infor- 
mation Iname of agency, dates of internship, etc.] is true and correct to 
the best of my knowledge, and that all the Guidelines (on reverse side) 
have been met." The applicant is asked to describe briefly the **nature 
of training" (CNRHSPP, n.db.). 

Supervision in Psychology Internships 

Psychology internships consist of two main components: didactic 
training and supervised practice. Supervision (discussion of clinical 
experiences with a seasoned professional) is the central part of all 
psychology internship programs. The District of Columbia Commis- 
sion on Mental Health Services' description of supervision reads, in 
part, as follows: 

Intensive clinical supervision is the single most important class of 
training activity for the intern. Virtually all activities are buttressed 
by supervision. This includes, but is not limited to, three individual 
psychotherapy supervisors, one group psychotherapy supervisor, one 
family psychotherapy supervisor, at least two psychodiagnoatic 
assessment supervisors, one clinical supervisor for the ward place- 
ment, in addition to the day-to-day on-site supervision and consulta- 
tion that is provided. In other words, each intern has a minimum of 
seven hours of supervision per week, hours in which an intern 
receives the support and challenge lo learn and grow. 

The passage goes on to explain how supervisors "serve as role models 
for interns," allowing the interns to observe many different styles of 
practice and thereby "build their own professional stance" (District of 
Columbia Commission, 1987, 14). 

The University of California at Los Angeles offers "virtually an 
unlimited amour/ of supervision from psychologists, psychiatrists, and 
social workers." According to UCLA's Orientation Manual, interns 
average six hours of supervision per week and generally have contact 
with two to three times that number of supervisors during the year. 
Supervisors are members of the univ^-sity s faculty, as well as practi- 
tioners from the nearby community. Ovtr 300 psychologists and 
psychiatrists from the I s Angeles area are on the UCL.A volunteer 
faculty (UCLA, 198Pa, 9,. 

Central to the internship, t'len, is an exchange between the intern 
and the experienced psychologi st on the subject of appropriate practice. 
The intern gains not only practical experience from daily contact with 
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clients, but also theoretical and pragmatic advice from an accomplished 
professional who observes and discusses the intern's work. 

Didactic Seminars in Psycholo^ Internships 

Psychology internships also include required seminars that accom- 
pany supervised on-the-job experience and expose interns to various 
issues in the profession. Harvard Medical School's predoctoral intern- 
ship in clinical psychology, for instance, has a core curriculum required 
of all interns that includes three 1.5-hour weekly seminars (Psychologi- 
cal Testing, ?sychotherapy, and Didactic Group Experience), a weekly 
1.5-hour clinical psychology conference in which training staff and 
interns make presentations, a weekly interns* meeting in which interns 
provide one another with mutual support, weekly rounds, either grand 
or somatic, and individual training in psychological testing (Harvard 
Medical School, 1988, 3-4). The District of Columbia Commission on 
Mental Health Services requires all interns to have specified amounts 
of exposure to each of four areas: psychological assessment, individual 
psychotherapy, group training, and supervision and seminars. These 
seminars include Psychodiagnostic Assessment, Psychotherapy Case 
Conference, On Being in a Ward, Group Psychotherapy Literature, and 
a weekly intern support group (District of Columbia Commission, 1987, 
11-14). These structured seminars provide opportunities for interns to 
learn factual information at a time when it is likely to "stick," as well 
as occasions for peer interaction. 

Evaluation in Psychology Internships 

Evaluation in psychology takes place throughout thf year, providing 
candidates with continuous feedback on their progress. For the most 
part, this evaluation comes through informal contact between interns 
and their supervisors, but periodic forma^ assessments are part of every 
program we examined. 

At Children's Hospital National Medical Center, interns are 
evaluated formally three times a year; supervisors? rate the interns* 
skills in treatment, consultation, case management, a^jessment, 
research, and professional behavior, using a set of scales designed by 
the program. The evaluations are discussed openly with the intern, 
and "are primarily designed to insure that the interns are making 
optimal use of the experience at Children's Hospital and that the 
experience meets the needs of the interns and their sponsoring univer 
sities" (Children's Hospital, 1988, 5). 
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At UCLA, trainees receive quarterly written evaluations from their 
supervisors on forms that read as follows: 

Please describe the cases and professional services being supervised 
(and) evaluate the trainee's performance . . . You might note ability 
to establish rapport, to understand patient's psychological function- 
ing, to communicate clinical data 'n writing and verbally; to benefit 
from supervision, to work effectively with staff and students; 
knowledge of relevant literature; and dependability in completing 
reports and meeting appointments . . . (UCLA, 1988b). 

Advisers are asked to complete a similar form, with the instructions: 

As an Advisor, please discuss the following: 1. General summary of 
the current level of professional development, including particular 
strengths and weaknesses. 2. Any special activities or projects parti- 
cipated in or, especially, initiated by the trainee. 3. Recommenda- 
tions for further training: areas of sp)ecial emphasis, supervisory 
problems, and suggested approach. 4. Distinguishing personality 
characteristics, especially as they relate to professional ftinctioning 
(UCLA, 1988c). 

These evaluations, according to the Orientation Manual, "are designed 
to provide early, timely feedback in case there are problems,** and also 
serve as the basis for the final report that is sent to the trainee's home 
institution upon completion of the internship (UCLA, 1988a, 16). 

In no case are evaluators provided with a checklist of attributes to 
look for in interns, rather, the evaluations rely on the professional's 
ability to recognize appropriate behavior, and to suggest appropriate 
adjustments. 
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ARCHITECTURE 



CONTEXT FOR THE ARCHITECTURAL LICENSURE 
PROCESS 

Governance of Licensure 

In architecture, as in engineering, it is possible to practice without 
being a licensed architect, but as in engineering, aii plans must ulti- 
mately be signed by an architect who is licensed. Consequently, archi- 
tecture^ fi.r^i tend to include one or more licensed architects who bear 
full responsibility for the firm's work, and a number of other practi- 
tioners whose tasks range from drafting to design At present, there 
are some 85,000 licensed architects, and another 150,000 nonlicensed 
individuals working in support positions in architecture firms. Some, 
but by no means all, of these 150,000 consider themselves to be archi- 
tects (Balen, 1988). 

All licensure is done by individual stares, although the National 
Council Df Architectural Registration Boards (NCARB) keeps central- 
ized making reciprocal arrangements fairly simple (NCARB, 1988a, 3). 

As in engineering and psychology, requirements for architecture 
licensure are becoming bcth more stringent and more standardized. 
Guidelines affecting the internship ptriod have been adopted by 30 of 
55 jurisdictions, and many states that once permitted the substitution 
of experience for formal education no longer do (Balen, 1988; NCARB, 
1988c). The Architect Registration Examination (ARE) is now 
required in all states, this rigorous examination provides a universally 
applied standard for entrance into the profession. 

Professional Attitudes Towards Licensure 

Licensure seems fairly well accepted by the prof^ssion, and official 
documents do not try to per«^ ade prospective architects to "join up.** 
Rather, the professi'^n has devoted its energies to standardizing 
requirements across states, and to formalizing the internship through 
the Intern-Architect Development Program iIDP). ID? documents list 
the advantages of undertaking an IDP internship, but the exhortative 
tone present in all of the National Society of Professional Engineers 
documents is reserved for persuadin^i practicing architects to serve as 
professional advisers to interns (NCARB, 1987; NCARB, 1986, 3). 
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THE ARCHITECTURE LICENSURE PROCESS 

Common Features 

Licensure in architecture is a three-part process. The candidate 
must first complete the educational reijuirements of the profession: 
general education; history, human behavior and environment; design; 
technical system , and practice (NCARB, 1987). These requirements 
may be met in five, six, or seven and a half years: a five-year bachelor 
of architecture degree, a four-year bachelor of science in architectural 
studies followed by a two-year master's in architecture, or a four-year 
liberal arts degree followed by a three-and-a-half-year master's in 
architecture. 

Following the formal education component, candidates undergo a 
structured three-year internship. Architecture offers the option of 
undergoing a highly structured internship under the IDP. IDP partici- 
pants must follow a rigorously prescribed program during their 
experiential training, described below. Having completed the intern- 
ship, candidates are eligible to sit for the ARE, a four-day, eight-part 
exam covering topics such as site design, building design, and mechani- 
cal, plumbing and electrical systems. The examination includes 
multiple-choice questions, written simulations, written identification, 
and problems that require the candidate to produce actual architectural 
drawings. A candidate who has passed each of the test's eight sections 
with a score of 75 or better and submits character references along 
with evidence of completion of all other requirements is eligible for 
registration as a professional architect. 

Thu3, in most states, to be licensed as an architect a candidate must 
meet the requirements below (NCARB, 1988c). 

• A degree in architecture. A few states require that the degree 
be from a program accredited by the National Architectural 
Accrediting Beard (NAAB); most that do not require compensa- 
tory work to oe done by those without an NAAB-accredited 
degree, 

• Three or more (depending on education level) years of experi- 
ence. In 30 jurisdictions, this experience must meet IDP guide- 
lines. 

• A passing score on all nine sections of the ARE examination. 
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Interstate Variations 

State requirements vary quite a bit from this modeL As of July 
1988, 37 jurisdictions permitted individuals with only a high school 
diploma to be licensed, requiring from three to thirteen years of practi- 
cal experience to compensate for the five or six years of education gen- 
erally required; only 14 required an NAAB-accredited degree. Of the 
41 jurisdictions permitting non-NAAB-accredited degrees, all but four 
require non-NAAB graduates to have at least four (in comparison to 
three) years of experience, some even require seven years. All jurisdic- 
tions but omt require at least three >ears of experience for NAAB grad 
uates (NCARB, 1988c). 

THE ARCHITECTURE INTERNSHIP 

The Impetus for the Intern-Architect 
Development Program 

The experience component is central to architecture. Until 70 years 
ago, architecture was learned through apprenticeship, and the willing 
ness of many states today to accept experience as a substitute for edu- 
cation shows bow central the experience component still is. As formal 
education programs arose, a movemtnt to standardize the profession 
began, and an accreditation board was started in 1920. In 1962, the 
NCARB developed a uniform national txamination, which v\\ states 
adopted (NCARB, 1988b, 2). 

In the mid 1970s, two investigations independently determined that 
the third phast of training the apprenticeship— also needed standard- 
ization. The American Institute of Architects (AIA), as the professional 
association of architects, sav, a gap in the preparation of competent 
architects, both architecture schools and the architectural examination 
were rigorous and relevant, but the (generally) three years of required 
internship were all too often spent in unstructured ways doing menial 
tasks. At the same time, the NCARB recognized the growing public 
concern over the qualit> of training, given that licensed architects are 
legally permitted to provide all architectural services, it is in the 
public's interest fcr them to have had a strong program of on the-job 
training (Rosenfeld, 1988). 

These two forces converged to establish a set of initial training 
objectives, which evolved into a rigorous collection of supervised 
experiences that interns must undergo during their three years of on 
the job training. The standards, now known as IDP, were fixed in the 
late 1970s, and in 1978 Mississippi became the first state to require 
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IDP; it is now the training 3tandard in 30 jurisdictions and considered 
acceptable in all of them. Eventually, the NCARB envisions nearly all 
states adopting the IDP or something similar. At present, however, 
participation in the program is entirely voluntary (Rosenfeld, 1988; 
Balen, 1988), 

So far, it is estimated that 8,000 to 10,000 architects have met IDP 
standards in their internship, but since interns can meet IDP stan* 
dards without telling the IDP office, it is impossible to keep precise 
records. The 8,000 to 10,000 figure over the past ten years represents 8 
to 10 percent of the architects who have sat for the examination, but 
si-ire there were only a few hundred IDP participants in the first 
^everai years, recent figures would be much higher (Rosenfeld, 1988). 
Today it is estimated that 35 to 40 percent of current interns are in 
IDP-type programs (Balen, 1988). 

The internship program has been one of the fev cooperative efforts 
among all levels of the profession, schooia of architecture, professional 
associations, and state accreditation boards were all involved in the 
preliminar> discussion and development of the program (Rosenfeld, 
1988). 

0bje<;tive8 of the Intern-Architect 
Development Program 

Justification for the IDP is offered in the introduction to its book of 
guidelines, "a comprehensive internship is essentia! in order to acquire 
and reinforce the education, discipline, integrity, judgment, skills, 
knowledge, and quest for learning that .nui»t serve the registered archi- 
tect for a lifetime" (NCARB, 1987, !). 

The objectives of the program are fourfold: 

1. To provide high-quality information and advice. 

2. To define and encourage activity in the areas in which 
intern-architects (I As) should develop basic knowledge and 
skills, as well as to encourage activity in other parts of the 
field. 

3. To provide a unifo** i svstem for documenting and assessing 
internships. 

4. To increase access to supplementar>' educational opportuni- 
ties. 

That IS, the program seeks to (1) inform and advise, (2) define the 
knowledge base, thereby ensuring exposure to it, (3) document and 
assess uniformly, and (4) provide educational access (NCARB, 1987, 1). 
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The Advisory Structure of the Intarn-Architect 
Development Program 

The IDP has a highly structured system of advisere and sponsors. 
For each intern, the IDP theoretically demands participation by four 
supervisory architects (NCARB, 1987, 1): 

• A professional sponsor: the lA's employer, exposes lA to prac- 
tice, verifies IA*s experience. 

• A professional adviser: a registered architect outside the 
sponsor's firm; provides guidance, acknowledges IA*s experi- 
ence. 

• An educator-adviser: a registered architect on university 
faculty; provides information and advice. 

• The state coordinator: an AIA/SRB state-appointed individual; 
monitors and assists. 

In practice, the educator-adviser positi.,* has proved problematic, since 
architectural academicians are often removed from the world of prac- 
ticing architects, the two most central characters are the professional 
sponsor and the professional adviser (Balen, 1988). 

The I A must take the initirtive for obtaining a professional sponsor 
and adviser. The professional sponsor is essentially an employer who 
is willing to hire the intern. The professional adviser is more of a 
mentor, and NCARB has taken on some of the responsibility for 
recruiting people to take on this roie. It encourages architects to parti- 
cipate in the program by app3aling to their historical sense of responsi- 
bility for training apprentices. In the IDP sponsor/adviser guidelines, 
for instance, the description of professional adviser begins: 

As a professional adviser, you will play an important and traditional 
role tha* is as old as architecture itself: the role of mentor. You 
must be a positive and highly motivated architect who can contribute 
to the overview that enables the lA to achieve a broad perspective of 
the profession. You must challenge the lA to afpire to increasing lev- 
els of knowledge, skill, and professionalism. Your 8i>eciai relation- 
ship with the lA, unencumbered by the pressures and expectations 
inherent to employment settings, permits a free exchange of ideas, 
questions, and advice (NCARB, 1986). 



Required Internship Training Categories 

There are three acceptable methods of exposure to the IDP reqrire- 
ments: particip'^.tion (actually doing), observation (watching a task I ! 
done), and supplementary education (seminars or programs). The lA is 
not permitted to use education as the exclusive means of gaining 
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exposure to the required categories; the lA must spend at least 235 
days working under a registered architect. Credit can be earned for 
employment only if the lA works 35 hours per week for six consecutive 
months or, if in an architecture firm, 10 weeks at 35 hours per week or 
six months at 20 hours per week— i.e., substantial and continuous 
experience (NCARB, 1987, 4). 

The IDP identifies three required training categories: (A) design 
and construction, (B) construction administration, and (C) office 
management, as well as a fourth optional category, (D) related special 
activities. Within each training category are up to nine training areas; 
each intern must be exposed to each area. In the entire internship, 
each lA must acquire 700 value units or VUs; one VU equals eight 
hours of activity. Approximately two-thirds of the VUs — 465, to be 
specific — must be acquired to satisfy these distribution requirements. 
The remaining 235 VUs may be met in any category, including D 
(NCARB, 1987, 2-4). 

The training areas and the number of VUs required in each are: 

Category A — design and construction (360): 
programming — client contact (10) 
site and environmental analysis (10) 
schematic design (15) 
building cost analysis (10) 
code research (10) 
design development (40) 
construction documents (155) 
specifications and materiab research (15) 
documents checking and coordination (15) 
additional VUs spent in any or all of the above areas (75) 

Category B— construction administration (70): 
bidding and contract negotiation (10) 
construction phase — office (15) 
construction phase — observation (15) 
additional VUs spent in any or all of the above areas (30) 

Category C~office management (35): 
office procedures (15) 
professional activities (10) 

additional VUs spent in one or both of the above areas (10) 

Category D— related special activities (no minimum require- 
mf^nt): 
energy conservation 
computer application 
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construction management 
planning 
interior design 
landscape architecture 
environmental engineering 
structural engineering 
applied research 
teaching 

historical restoration 
professional delineation 
others 

Note that two areas, construction documents (155 VUs required) 
and design development (40 VUs required), are considered much more 
important than the others, and require the intern to devote at least 31 
weeks and 8 weeks respectively to them; all other areas require a 
minimum of 2 or 3 weeks of total work (NCARB, 1987, 2-3). 

Suggested Intern Activities 

For each training area, the IDP trailing guidelines include a list of 
suggested activities for interns. For design development, for instance, 
the guidelines read: 

Basvd on the owner-appro\ed schematic design, the architect fixes 
and details, for the owner s further approval, the size and character 
nf the entire project, including selection of materials and engineering 
systems Possible Intern-Architect Activities: 

a. Participate in the preparation of detailed development drawings 
from schematic design documents 

b. Assist in developing various schedules and outline specifications 
for materials, finishes, fixed equipment, fixtures 

c Help to coordinate engineering systems proposed for the project 
d. Participate in design review and approval meetings with clients, 
user groups, etc " (NCARB, 1987, 9). 

Examples of other appropriate internship activities include: partic: 
paling ... in conferences with clients, in development and review of 
design concepts, in public hearings, in the preparation of detailed 
development drawings, in the resc' ition of contract disputes; assist- 
ing . . . with presentations, in preparing summary and evaluation of 
data, in analyzing sites, in formulating strategies, in the analysis ar*d 
selection of engineering systems, in preparing cost estimates, in search- 
ing and documenting codes, in cross-checking products and materials, 
in developing schedules, in prequalifying of bidders, in preparing and 
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negotiating of construction contracts, in processing applications for 
payment, in checking shop drawings, in evaluating requests for 
changes, in developing publicity programs; visiting . . . existing projects, 
job Sites; researching . . . current literature, site restrictions, costs per 
square foot, industry standards, iej^'<l responsibilities; and calculat- 
ing . . . area and volume to determine c^^^^ts, code requirement variables 
(NCARB, 1987, 8-12). 

Evaluation of the Internship 

Verification of the internship conges from four quarters: the intern 
(recording), the sponsor (verifying), the adviser (acknowledging), and 
the IDP board (checking), the main burden is on the intern and the 
sponsor. The intern is required to maintain a continuous r'Hiord of 
training and supplementary education in the form of a bar gr. h (see 
the facsimile of the recording form in App. A). On this graph, the lA 
records daily activities by filling in a square of the bar corresponding to 
the appropriate IDP distribution area. The intern does not record the 
specific activity performed to satisfy the distribution area, and no pro* 
vision is made for more detailed record-keeping. Since the intern has 
contact with the sponso*. on a daily basis, it is assumed that the spon* 
sor is aware o/ the lA's activities. Monthly, the tv;o go over the 
intern's record, and if the intern has kept accurate track of his or her 
activities, the sponsor signs it. Questionable information can be 
cliecked against the firm's time sheets, which generally specify both the 
nature of the activity and the project to which it was connected; there 
is no provision, however, for determining whether the work was satis- 
factor>^ It is the intern's responsibility at these meetmgs to point out 
areas in which he or she still lacks experience, and it is the sponsor's 
responsibility to provide guidance about where to gain such experience 
(Fowler, 1988, Balen, 1988). 

The adviber's role in evaluation is more peripheral. He or ?he meets 
with the intern every two months to discuss the intera's progress, and 
three times each year, signs the intern's record if confident that it is 
accurate (Fowbr, 1988). The IDP describes the expectations for a pro- 
fessional adviser as follows: 

1. to meet at least quarterly %vith each I A to review progress^ to sug- 
gest various profescional development opportunities, to acknowledge 
the intern's quarterly [now triraesterly] documentation of all intern- 
ship activities^ and to respond creatively to the intern's other pro- 
fessional needs . . . and 2. to meet periodically with the lA's sponsor, 
if useful, to discuss th^ Intern's progress and opportunities for acquir- 
ing new exposures and the adviaahility of assigning new responsibili- 
ties (NCARB, 1986). 
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The adviser receives a copy of the IDP guide, .es, and is invited to 
attend state-organized Kieetings that introduce advisory system partici- 
pants tc the IDP program (Fowler, 1988 ). 

The final component oi" evaluation comes irom the IDP itself, which 
examines the intern's record and ascenains whether it meets IDP 
guidelines. This i? primarily a function of counting boxes, however, 
anc' although thp IDP occasionally does call an intern's record into 
question (if it claims, for instance, that the lA spent 80 hours per week 
working), the evaluation is basically pro forma (Fowler, 1988). 

The informality of the evaluation process in architecture is a conce- 
qjeiice of three things: the historical status of architectural apprentice 
ships, architects' self-interest keeping the profession prestigious, ^nc 
the fact that interns are paid employees. Because the apprenticeship 
has historically been so central to architectural tiaining, architects are 
used to having interns around their offices, and to teaching them the 
ways of the profession. Consequently, the developers of th. IDP did 
not feel it necessary to produce guidelines describing how one goes 
about supervising an internship. In fact, throughout the IDP literature 
the authors stress that this program is simply a codif cation of what 
good apprenticeship programs were doing already, not the imposition of 
some new master plan. Secondly, it is in the self-interest of the archi- 
tects involved to make the internship as rigorous as possible. The pres- 
ti^-^e of the profession depends on the quality of its practitioners, and 
the IDP represents an effective and efficient way of preparing high- 
quality future architects. Finally, since the interns are paid employees 
of their sponsors, there is ao incentive to reward shoddy work or to 
squander interns on .nenial tasks. Interns with no professional degree 
and no expei'ience earn about $7 per hour; with a degree and some 
summer experience, an intern might earn $16,000 to $17,000 per year; 
after three years of experi-^^nce, an int*^rn*s salary is likely to be $2?,000 
to $24,000. PostregJbtration, a fie i^Mng architect earns in the low 
$30,000s (Fowler, 1988). 

Upon completion of the internship, the lA is eligible to sit for the 
architectural examination. To do so under IDP stan^ rds, the lA must 
verify educational experience (generally by asking the school to provide 
a transcript), fulfillment of all requirements of the IDP guidelines (gen- 
erally by submission of a signed form such as the IDP recordke«*T" ng 
form), and character (by providing the names of three additional a**.ni- 
tects to serve as character references). The candidate's record is then 
submitted to the local board, with an NCARB recommendation for 
admission to the examination if reriirements l\ave been fulfilled; whea 
the lA passes the examination, he or she may be registered. Then, the 
candidate's record can be considered for NCARB certification; NCARB 
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conducts a final review and, if all conditions have been met, certifies 
the candidate. NCARB certification allows reciprocal certification with 
other boards (NCARB, 1988a). 
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MEDICINE 



CONTEXT FOR THE MEDICAL LICENSURE PROCESS 

Governance of Licensure 

Medicine, like psychology, requires all practitioners to be licensed 
but maintains two tiers of practitioners: those who are licensed, and 
those who are further licensed by a particular specialty board. The 
latter are known as "board certified." Licensure is done by individual 
states, but a degree of uniformity comes from American Medical Asso- 
ciation (AMA) accreditation of graduate medical programs, and from 
the national standardized examinations that are required for licensure 
in every state. A certain number of physicians work as teachers, 
researchers, or administrators without being licensed, but there are no 
exempt classes of practitioners. 

Although licensure is done by individual states, since the mid-1970s 
all states have required one of two national standardized examinations. 
Variations in state requirements are limited to differences in cut-off 
scores on the examinations, technical requirements regarding reciprocal 
licensure of individuals licensed prior to the development of standard- 
ized examinations, and requirements for graduates of foreign medical 
schools. 

Somewhat over half of all medical school graduates choose to be 
licensed further by one of the more than 30 medical specialty boards. 
The five most popular areas for specialty licensure are internal medi- 
cine, surgery, family medicine, pediatrics, and psychiatry (Crowley, 
1986, 92). Board certification presumes state licensure as a prere- 
quisite, but each of the specialty boards is independent and nationally 
recognized. Individuals who are board certified in e specialty are 
nationally recognized. 

THE MEDICAL LICENSURE PROCESS 

Common Features 

Licensure as a physician is at least a four-part process. The candi- 
date must first complete a four-year MD program at an accredited 
medical school, which includes, in addition to coursework, a significant 
amount of field experience. The candidate then takes one of two 
examinations: the Federation of State Medical Boards' FLEX I 
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examination, or Part II of the National Board of Medical Examiners' 
(NBME) three-part examination series. (Candidates who elect the 
NDME route must take the NBME Part I upon completion of their 
second year of medical school.) After passing the FLEX I or NBME 
Part II, the candidate undergoes a one-year internship, and then takes 
either Part III of the NBME examination series or the FLEX II. 
Thus, to be hcensed in medicine, a candidate mujjt have: 

• An MD degree from an accredited U.S. or Canadian medical 
school (a "fifth pathway" of licensure exists for graduates of 
foreign medical schools). 

• One year of postgraduate medical experience in an Accredita- 
tion Council for Graduate Med'cal Education (ACGME)- 
approved internship. 

• Passing scores on both parts of the FLEX zi all three parts of 
the NBME examination (AMA, 1988). 

Additional Requirements for Board Certification 

Candidates seeking board certification then begin a two- to five-year 
residency, for each medical specialty, a structured residency program is 
prescribed by its regulatory board. Each specialty's regulatory board 
sets its own standards for a postresidency examination, but most 
include both an oral and a written component. 

Thus, candidates who seek to be board certified in addition must 
have: 

• A two- to five-year postinternship residency in an ACGME- 
approved residency program (certain subspecialties require even 
more than five years). 

• Passing scores on the appropriate board-required written and 
oral examinations (Crowley, 1986). 

Requirements of the individual boards vary tremendously, both in 
number of ye*xrs of post medical school experience required and in 
terms of specific experiences candidates are expected to have, but a 
certain central core of expectations is common, including both depth 
and breadth of exposure, opportunities to both observe and practice, 
and inclusion in a cohort of other interns. 
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THE MEDICAL INTERNSHIP 

The Pregraduate Clinical Experience 

All medical school students undergo something like student teaching 
in a hospital setting where they observe practicing physicians and exer- 
cise basic medical skills. According to the ACGME's Essentials of 
Accredited Residencies in Graduate Medical Edfication, 

During the undergraduate phase, students gain knowledge of the sci- 
ences basic to medicine and learn to apply that knowledge to clinical 
problems. Skills in collecting data are developed by interviewing and 
examining patients and selecting and applying laboratory procedures 
under the guidance and supervision of the faculty and residents. Stu- 
dents learn to utilize these data to arrive at diagnostic hypotheses 
and make therapeutic decisions. These basic skills are learned by 
""Stations through a variety of clinical disciplines in both in-patient 
and out-patient settings. Undergraduate medical students generally 
do not participate in the care of individual patients for an extended 
period of time (ACGME, n.d., 9). 

The Initial One-Year Internship 

After graduating from medical school and performing satisfactorily 
on the factual part of one of the two nationally administered examina- 
tions, all candidates are required to undertake a one-year internship in 
a hospital or clinical setting. Since most doctors choose to become 
board certified, this internship is generally part of a larger residency 
program, and serves as a general introduction to medicine before the 
candidate specializes Regardless of the length of the internship or 
residency, however, a similar philosophy applies: 

During the graduate phase, the knowledge and skills acquired in med- 
ical school are expanded through the progressive assumption of per- 
sonal responsibility for patient care in supervised, clinical, educa- 
tional environments which provide opportunities to learn about the 
variability of human beings in health and diseaSii and about their 
biological, emotional and social problems. As residents progressively 
gain more knowledge and skill they are provided greater latitude to 
make decisions and t*?at patients, but always under supervision 
(ACGME, n.d., 9-10). 
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Competition for Candidates and Programs 

As in psychoLgy, medical residency programs compete for residents 
and resid^^ts compete for the programs. Programs produce glossy bro- 
chures that ucribe their merits. "Our Family Practice Residency 
Program thrives in the settmg of a fully accredited, acute care, com- 
munity pital where family practice is regarded with the same esteem 
as . jther specialty," boasts Saint Margaret Memorial Hospital in 
Pittsburgh [S<\ut Margaret, 1988a, 4). The Cleveland Clinic 
Foundation'" Graduate Medical Sd»:cet3on Program brochure has sec- 
tions describing A Firm Foundation for Professional Growth," "Excel- 
lence in Patient Care/' "Innovation through Research," "Sharing 
Expertise through Education," and "Cleveland— An Engaging Environ- 
ment" (Cleveland Clinic, 1988, 1-3, 42). Applicants turn must sub- 
mit transcripts, letters of reference, and autobiographical information 
about their reasons for applying. 

General Features of Residency Programs 

Programs in each of the specialties vary significantly, but all follow 
a basic schema moving from the general to the specific, and from the 
supervised to the unsupervised. All seek to balance the resideui^'s 
needs with those of the patient, and to help the resident recognize per- 
sonal strengths and weaknesses. Psychiatry, for instance, demands 
that residency programs, in addition to providing trainees with sys- 
tematic instruction and substantial experience in 17 specific areas, 
offer them (Crowley, 1986, 80): 

• An appropriate and progressive degree of responsibility for the 
care of patients 

• An adequate variety of patients 

• An appropriate amount of type and experience in the tret^tment 
of inpatients 

• Optimal case load 

• Interdisciplinary conferences 

• Individual supervision 

• Electives. 

Anesthesiology as a Model 

Anesthe8iolog> *s structure is typical, one year of general exposure to 
medicine, one or more >ears of general exposure to .he specialty arta, 
and a final year of exposure to a specific ar ja chosen by the candidate. 
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An approved four year program in anesthesiology provides education, 
training and experience in an atmosphere of mutual respect between 
instructor and resident so that the resident will be stimulated and 
prepared to apply his acquired knowledge and talents independently. 
It is recognized that there are varying pathways to the development 
of a consultant anesthesiologist and the following requirements 
should be regarded as minimum standfirds for its accomplishment. 

• G-1: a Clinical Base year that does not focus on anesthesia, but 
rather on internal medicine, ob/gyn, neurology, surgery, family 
practice or pediatrics 

• G-2 and G-3: two Clinical Anesthesia years focusing on crucial 
aspects of anesthesia 

• G-4. a Specialized Year, designed by the resident and program 
director 

The teaching staff must be dedicated and diverse, and be willing to 
devote significant time to supervising and training residents. Didactic 
training should accompany clinical experience, and current research 
should be made available as educational stimulation and to promote a 
scholarly environment (Crowley, 1986, 18). 

The burden for promoting an atmosphere for learning is shared 
between the intern and the instructor, and the instructors are expected 
to serve both as models of good p-actice and sources of information. 

Progressive Assumption of Responsibility 

Progressive assumption of responsibility is a central principle of all 
medical internships. In pediatrics, for instance, the guidelines state: "The 
most important vehicle fox learning is the assumption of responsibility by 
the resident for arriving at his/her own diagnostic impressions, for con 
suiting appropriate literature or other source material or persons, for 
developing plans for diagnostic studies and for writing orders" (Crowley, 
1986, 63). In Yale University's Residency I'raining Program in Psychia- 
tr>, the first year is spent in an internship-like experience in a general 
hospittti. During the second anJ third years, the candidate begins to take 
on short term and long-term patients. The final year allows the advanced 
resident to choose a subspecialty and practice essentially as an indepen 
dent psychiatrist (Yale University, n.d., 8-11). 

Didactic Seminars in Medical Internships 

Didactic instruction accompanies practical training, both philosophi 
cally and logistically. The psychiatry board guidelines state explicitly 
that: 
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The clinical responsibility must never be greater than that which is 
optimal for educational purposes, ... the educational program must 
include systematic instruction and clinical experience in all of the 
generally accept«*d diagnostic and therapeutic procedures. . . . Formal 
educational activity shall have a high priority in the allotment of the 
resident's time and energies. The clinical responsibilities of residents 
must not infringe unduly on didactic educational activities and for- 
mal instruction (ACGME, 79). 

Actual programs, psychi&tric and otherwise, seem to heed this advice. 
Saint Margaret Memorial Hospital's family medicine program offers 
1,200 hours of coursework annually, on subjects from cardiology to 
community medicine to radiology; residents are encouraged to partici 
pate in any number of these (Saint Margaret, 1988a, 13). Yale 
University's Residency Training Program in Psychiatry offers weekly 
electi\cs on topics from Substance Abuse Treatment, to Classic Papers 
in the Psychology of Women, to Law and Psychiatry. Residents Sizc 
encouraged to enroll in these seminars, and many of them are designed 
specifically for them (Yale University, 1988, 3-8). 

Exposing Candidates to the Ethos of the Profession 

In addition to providing the resident with factual information, the 
residency is a time to expose the candidate to the ethos of the profes- 
sion. Psychiatry's accreditation requirer^ients explain: 

While residents cannot be expected to achieve in four years of train 
ing the highest possible expertise in all of the diagnostic and treat 
ment procedures used in psychiatry, those individuals who satisfac 
tonly complete residency programs in psychiatry must be competent 
to render effective professional care to patients. Furthermore, they 
must have a keen awareness of their own strengths and limitations 
and of the uecessity for continuing their own professional develop- 
ment (ACGMI',. n.d.. 78) 

In internal medicine, the ethos includes devotion to patient care, 
e\ta if this infringes on the residents private life. The internal medi 
Cine program guidelines state explicitly: 

it is necessary that the reside' . staff have a keen sense of responsi- 
bility for patient care. A resident s oUigation to patients is not 
aaiumatically discharged at any given hour of the day or any particu- 
lar day of the week. Duty hours and night and weekend call must be 
sufficient to permit implementation of the concej of responsibility 
for patients r nd to provide for adequate patient care . . . Residency is 
a full-time responsibility . . . the resident^* activity outside the educa- 
tional program should not be allowed to interfere with their perfor 
mance in the educational process (ACGME, n.d., 37). 
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Evaluation in Medical Internships 

Faculty of residency programs are encouraged to develop a sys- 
tematic and regular program of fair and objective assessment of 
residents. Evaluation during the residency through an in-training 
evaluati:>n as well as other evaluation techniques is encouraged. The 
ACGME, which accredits programs, requires only that there be a sys- 
tem of evaluation, it does not look at the system^s intricacies. Within 
the various programs, however, structured evaluation procedures have 
developed. Most feedback, of course, comes from the daily contact 
between residents and preceptors, which is substantial, but all of the 
programs we looked at also ha\e semiformal jr formal evaluation pro 
cedures in place. 

At baint Margaret Memorial Hospita^^ family medicine program, 
preceptors ere asked to *ie residents as "excellent," "good," "fair," or 
"poor" in various subcategories of skills, knowhjdge, and 
attitude, overall performance. Under "^kills" are "relationship with 
patients/ "physical diagnosis skills,*" ability to communicate," 
*^paticnt management," "quality of written record," and "quality of 
patient workup." Under "attitude/o\erall performance" are listed "reli- 
ability, dependability," "abilit> tu work with others," "motivation," and 
"general abilit> as a lesident." Residents are a:)ked to ccmpleU* a simi- 
lar form regarding their preceptor. The two then spend 10 15 
minutes discussing the completed questionnaire, which is then placed 
m the resident's file. The purpose of the evaluation is threefold: to 
guide constructive criticism between resident& and preceptors, to make 
residents and preceptors mure aware uf their rtsponsibiliticb in clinical 
teaching, and to improve clinical teaching and resident performance 
(Saint Margaret, 1988b.) 

In the State University of New Yor. Kings County Hospital 
Center pediatrics department, first >ear residents are rated monthly on 
a scale of one to foir ("ne.ds improvement" to "excellent") in ten 
areas, including "general fund of medical knowledge," "ability to 
integrate basic knowledge with clinical findings/abilit> to reason 
anal>1icallv and criticall>," "active participation in attending rounds," 
and "active pursuit J indepei.denl learning (from consults, books, jour 
nals)." At the end of the form the evaluator is asked to answer "yes" 
or "no" to whether "this resident's performance [is] appropriate for 
his/her 'lediatnc level of training. If not, why''" (State University, 
n,d,). 

After the internship *^ complete, the resident is required to provide 
documentation of satisfactory performance, and then to pass an exami 
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na*,Aon in the specific discipline of the residency, usually both written 
and oral, for instance, to be licensed i^. pediatrics, a candidate must 
present evidence o;: 

• Graduation from medical school. 

• A license to practice medicine. 

• Completion of at least three years of hospital-based training in 
general comprehensive pediatrics. 

• A sworn affidavit from program directors verifying clinical com- 
petence; the director can recommend that the candidate not be 
admitted to the examination, in which case the applicant must 
complete an additional period of hospital-based training. 

• A rating from the program director on a nine-point scale; if ""he 
scores are below three, the director must submit documentation 
of the applicant's weaknesses; ind tha applicant, unleRs he or 
she passes a screening examination, must complete adoitional 
training. 

• A passing score on the written examination: two four-hour 
multiple-choice sections. 

• A passing score on the oral examination, after passing the writ- 
ten examination. 

If the candidate satisfies these requirements, the license to practice 
pediatrics is granted. 
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